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»Birthday Bash 


Singer Matt Shultz of Cage the Elephant 
STUigicmaat-Mage)iVeb-le Me) |F-ls)-\(oleye-Melg} 
August 7th. Eminem, Foo Fighters, 
Muse and Coldplay headlined the 20th 
anniversary of the rockfest, which was 
held at Grant Park in@hicago. “It was an 
out-of-body experience,” says Shultz. 
Read the full report on page 20. 
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The Chili Peppers’ Unstoppable Groove 

Three decades and a dozen bandmates later, Anthony Kiedis 
and Flea of the Red Hot Chili Peppers have only begun to fight 
By DAVID FRICKE ..sessocsoee racarmne dS 








Glen C sonal = Sonali e 

As Alzheimer’s destroys his memory, the Rhinestone Cowboy rides 
into the sunset with a powerful last LP. By Patrick DoyLeE.... 44 
The Psychedelic Superhero 

Grant Morrison has created some of the world’s coolest comic 


But can he really talk to the dead, channel John Lennon 
e into a fifth dimension? By Br1an H1arv, 48 








An American Drug Lord 


How a high school jock from Texas rose to the top of one of Mexico's 
most powerful and ruthless cartels. By VANESSA GRIGORIADIS 
and Mary CuppEHE 52 











ashion: Young Bloods 


The sexy stars of The Vampire Diaries model this fall's hottest 
fashions. Photos by Max VADUKUL sensicocnsscccaek BO) 
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Is the SEC destroying evidence and covering up Wall St 





eet crimes? 
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ON THE COVER Red Hot Chili Peppers: Flea, Anthony Kiedis, 
Josh Klinghoffer and Chad Smith (from left), photographed in 
Santa Monica, California, on July 21st, 2011, by Terry Richardson. 
Grooming by John Ruggiero at Starworks Artists. 
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“Tonight was incredible! 
That’s what daddy likes,’ 


The Pirate Trifecta, Saint Louis, MO, Band of Buds 2010 


“It’s a good day for beer and buds” 


Synthetic Elements, Denver, CO, Band of Buds 2010 


The Mamas Boys, Phoenix, AZ, Band of Buds 2010 


“It said, ‘No shirt, no shoes, no service: 
I didn't see anything about pants” 


The Bayou Buds, New Orleans, LA, Band of Buds 2010 


2 
is 
es “This game is called WE WIN” 
es 


ad “There are two types of people in the 

e §6>sr universe: those who want to party with 
my crew, and party-hating space mutants. 
Whose side are you on, friend?” 


The Inglorious Budsters, Phoenix, AZ, Band of Buds 2010 
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Jane’s Addiction 


Go backstage with Perry Farrell and crew 
and hear about their first disc in eight years. 
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Tv 8 music 
ROB SHEFFIELD 


rollingstone.com/sheffield 


ROCK & ROLL 
DAVID FRICKE 
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Jeff Bridges Does 
Bob Dylan 


The Dude himself 
performs the Dy 
assic (and Big Lebowski 
soundtrack fave) “The 
Man in Me.” 


Emmylou Harris 

Live at I 
The country icon pays 

tribute to her rescued pet 
with “Big Black Dog.” 


Kings of Leon 
on the Big Screen 
Hard partying and sibling 

rivalry: See the roots of 
the Kings’ recent troubles 
in this exclusive clip from 

their new documentary. 


| Review | 
Rock the Bells 


Lauryn Hill, Nas 
and Cypress Hill bring 
back the Nineties at L.A’s 
Rock the Bells. 
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Iggy Pop 
Revisits Z 
‘Raw Power’ 
Check out an 
exclusive clip from 
Iggy and the Stooges’ 
new DVD, Raw 
Power Live: In the 
Hands of the Fans. 
The proto-punk icon 
also talks to Rott- 
ING STONE about 
the future of the 
Stooges - and their 
possible new album. 











Best 
Collaborations 


We asked you to vote 
on your favorite duets 
of all time, and here 
are the results: Watch 
videos from the win- 
ners, from Tom Petty 
and Stevie Nicks’ “Stop 
Draggin’ My Heart 
Around” to Bowie and 
Jagger's “Dancing in 
the Street.” 


rollingstone.com/eollabs 
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THE NEW 20711 JOURNEY 


PODGeE 








LARRY 
DAVID 


DALATLAMA 





The Tao of Larry 


THANK YOU FOR THE WON- 
derfully insightful and hilari- 
ous article “The Neurotic Zen 
of Larry David” [RS 1136]. 
As a longtime LD follower, I 
couldn't remove the smile from 
my face as I read. 

Cindy DeGele, Yardley, PA 





PRETTY, PRETTY, PRETTY 
good! First Zach Galifiana- 
kis, now Larry David. It re- 
minds me of the years when 
RS only put quality on the 
cover and ignored the flavor 
of the month. 

Mike Medeiros, Fall River, MA 


I FOUND THE LARRY DAVID 
depicted in Brian Hiatt’s 
profile to have a personality 
insanely similar to my own - 
minus the fame and money. 
The incessant worrying about 
public opinion, anguishing 
about mortality and being 


| Love L 


pissed off about not getting 
due respect! A profound in- 
dividual, and one well worth 
the cover. 

Aaron Leach, Louisville, KY 


Leader in Exile 


THANKS TO MELISSA MATH- 
ison for the Dalai Lama article 
{The Time Has Come for Me 
to Retire,” RS 1136]. Here is a 
76-year-old man with a his- 
tory of such accomplishment 
and with major concerns still 
on his mind, yet he manages 
to laugh 15 times during the 
interview. Obviously, a very 
cool guy. 

Ron McGinley, Mahomet, IL 





YOU WERE RIGHT TO HAVE 
a bald man with glasses on the 
cover. You were wrong not to 
have it be the Dalai Lama! 
Christopher Haydu, Jackson, NJ 


No Surrender 


ANDY GREENE'S THOROUGH 
and unflinching look at the 
life of Clarence Clemons [Trib- 
ute, RS 1136] only highlighted 
the fact that RS didn’t devote 
the cover to the Big Man - the 
heart and soul of one of the 
most important musical lega- 
cies in pop culture. 

Rob James, Pittsburgh 


THE PHOTO OF CLEMONS AND 
Springsteen on Page One is 
one for the ages. I can't recall 
an image that better captures 


Ow Kes neeecontec 


tters e Advice | 





the power and transcendent 
joy they shared. 
John Walker, Foothill Ranch, CA 


YOUR TRIBUTE TO CLAR- 
ence Clemons was touching 
and summed up all our feel- 
ings of loss for such a huge tal- 
ent. R.LP,, Big Man. 

Simon Legg, Grays, England 


Sea of Waste 


“THE PLASTIC BAG WARS” 
[RS 1136] was a great arti- 
cle on the disposable world. 
I sold paper bags for seven 
years in the Nineties and saw 


tic-bag recycling is real. Last 
year, Hilex alone recycled the 
equivalent of 6.6 billion plas- 
tic bags. Plastic recycling is 
a more comprehensive solu- 
tion to litter and supports job 
growth and consumer choice - 
instead of punishing the con- 
sumer and singling out one 

product. 
Mark Daniels, Vice President 
Sustainability & Environmental 
Policy, Hilex Poly Company LLC 
Hartsville, SC 


The editors respond: We didn't 
say Hilex Poly is not committed 
to recycling; we explained why 
plastic bags are a nightmare 
to recycle - labor-intensive 
and exorbitantly expensive. 
Infact, fewer than nine percent 
of the ultrathin plastic bags are 
recycled in America. The rest 
wind up swamping landfills 
and polluting oceans, where 
they will remain for the neat 
thousand years. 


“Your tribute to Clarence Clemon 
summed up all our feelings of loss for 
such a huge talent. R.LP., Big Man.” 


the decline of paper against 
plastic firsthand. Purchasing 
agents had a lot of pressure 
on them to reduce costs, and 
that forced them to care only 
about justifying their expens- 
es - not about the cost to the 
environment. 

Joseph Durkin, via the Internet 


“THE PLASTIC BAG WARS” 
makes the inaccurate asser- 
tion that Hilex Poly is not 
committed to plastic-bag re- 
cycling. As the largest manu- 
facturer and recycler of plastic 
bags in the U.S., our employ- 
ees know firsthand that plas- 
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ITH ON TRIAL Anew collection of stories from an RS contributor 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR JEFF 
Sharlet, who spent the past decade 
documenting Christian fundamen- 
talism, has just released a sharp and 
intimate look at the other side of his 
reporting: Sweet Heaven When I Die. 
“These stories - about a rebel jour- 
nalist who films his own murder, a 
pop David taking on the Clear Chan- 
nel goliath, the denizens of a bar called Sweet 


fundamentalism,” Sharlet says. “They're 
investigations into what Cornel West 
calls ‘the ability to contradict what is’” 
Thetitle comes froma song by bluesman. 
Dock Boggs, the subject of the book’s 
final piece. “Boggs was some kind of evil 
saint, but he recognized that submis- 
sion is for suckers, that there's always a 
chance. There's hope, but these are not 
redemption stories. Born again? Christ, no. 


Fuck All, Colorado - were my escapes from — We're still waiting to be born.” 
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Brit Invasion 


JOSH EELLS HIT ANOTHER 
home run with “God, Beer and 
Banjos” [RS 1136] about Mum- 
ford & Sons. Thanks for re- 
minding me why I subscribe! 
Bri McGuffie, Naples, FL 


Celebrity Rehab 


I LOVED ROB SHEFFIELD’S 
scathing review of Dr. Drew's 
Celebrity Rehab [RS 1136]. It's 
about time someone called out 
the good doctor. As a former 
drug abuser, I put myself in 
many degrading situations, but 
I never debased myself to the 
degree that these celebrities do. 
Perhaps one day Dr. Pinsky will 
have the courage to face his ad- 
diction to being on TV. 

Randy Williams, Twin Falls, ID 


Contact Us 


LETTERS to ROLLING STONE, 1290 
‘Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

NY 10104-0298. Letters become the 
property of ROLLING Stone and 

may be edited for publication. 

E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Go to 
rollingstone.com/customerservice 
Renew «Cancel +Missing Issues 
Pay Bill «Change of Address 
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LOLLAPALOOZA TURNS 20 ?¢.20 | Q&A: TOM MORELLO 2. 26 
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FREE AS A BIRD The deeply spiritual Harrison recorded an LP of Indian devotional music in 1969. 


George Harrison Hits the 
Screen in Scorsese Doc 


Epic W film illuminates 








S PAUL MCCARTNEY, 
Ringo Starr and George 
Harrison dug through 


their archives to assemble the 
Beatles Anthology documenta- 
ry in the mid-Nineties, Harri- 
son made a private vow to his 
wife, Olivia: “One , Til do 
my own anthology.” The ex- 
Beatle, who died in 2001, never 
got the chance, but his wife 
made sure his wish came true 
in grand fashion. In October, 
HBO will debut Martin Scor- 
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sese’s two-part documentary, 
George Harrison: Living in a 
Material World - and Olivia 
has compiled a lavish compan- 
ion book packed with unseen 
photos and diary entries. “I'm 
fairly awed by what Marty has 
put together,” says Olivia. “It’s a 
story that truly captures the es- 
sence of George.” 

The project had its start in 
2005, when Olivia attended the 
London premiere of Scorsese's 
Bob Dylan documentary, No 
Direction Home. She shared her 
hope for a similar movie about 
her husband with the film’s pro- 
ducer, Nigel Sinclair. After dis- 
cussing possible directors for 

















months, the pair “delicately ap- 
proached” Scorsese. “To our 
surprise and delight, he said he 
was very intrigued by George's 
story,” Sinclair recalls. 

The center of the film is Har- 
rison’s spiritual quest, a search 
for meaning in life that began 
with a Beatlemania-era reve- 
lation that material success 
wasn't necessarily accompa- 
nied by fulfillment. “He was 
trying to find a way to sim- 
plicity, a way to live truthfully 
and compassionately,” Scorsese 
says. “It was never a straight 
line, but that’s not the point. I 
think he found an understand- 
ing: that there’s [Cont. on 18] 














Nirvana 
Open 
the Vault 


Inside the 








ry reissue 


of ‘Nevermind’ 


AFTERNOON 
O in April 1990, Kurt 
Cobain, Krist No- 
voselic and drummer Chad 
Channing arrived at pro- 
ducer Butch Vig’s Smart 
Studios in Madison, Wis- 
n, after driving 1,900 
‘om Seattle nonstop. 
rolled up in a van,” 
nd they probably 
hadn't taken a bath orshow- 
erin three or four days.” 
The songs Nirvana began 
recording that day would 
eventually become Never- 
mind, the album that kicked 
off the alt-rock explosion of 
the Nineties. Eight of the 
demos from that week, in- 
cluding ferocious test runs 
through “In Bloom” and 
“Lithium,” are among the 
never-before-heard trea- 
sures on the 20th-anniver- 
sary edition of the landmark 
album, due September 27th. 
The set, which will be avail- 
able in versions ranging 
from a single CD to a five- 
disc box, was assembled by 
Novoselic, Dave Grohl, Vig 
and Nirvana's management, 
as well as representatives of 
Cobain’sestate. Alongwitha 
remastered version of Never- 
mind, the multidise packag- 
es offer killer extras includ- 
ing B sides, alternate mixes 
and an entire live show. 
“We had this motel room, 
and we would go to Smart 
Studios and work every 
day,” says Novoselic. The 
sessions were fruitful but 
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not without difficulties. “Kurt 
was charming and witty, but 
he would go through these 
mood swings,” says Vig. “He 
would be totally engaged, then 
all of a sudden a light switch 
would go off and he'd go sit in 
the corner and completely dis- 
appear into himself. I didn't 
really know how to deal with 
that.” Although Nirvana's stu- 
dio money ran out after five 
days, the demos they had re- 
corded in that span were strong 
enough to score them a major- 
label deal a few months later. 

In the spring of 1991, Nir- 
vana - by then with Grohl on 
drums instead of Channing - 
regrouped in Tacoma, where 
they cutanotherbatch ofdemos. 
“We were this transient band, 
crashing other bands’ practice 
pads,” says Novoselic. When- 
ever they found a place to play, 
they work on whatever Cobain 
brought in that day. 

“Kurt was so compelled to 
write songs, so he'd always be 
banging something out,” No- 
voselic adds. “He'd have these 
ideas, and we'd just kick ‘em 
around for hours.” They record- 
ed the rehearsals on a boom- 
box, and those rough tapes - in- 
cluding spellbinding sketches of 
“Smells Like Teen Spirit” and 
“Come As You Are” - are anoth- 
er highlight of the reissue pack- 
age. “The boombox recordings 
are some of the coolest stuff for 
hardcore fans,” says Vig. “They 
sound superlow-fiand dirty and 
trashy, really primal.” 














That May, the band met Vig 
in L.A. and began recording 
the versions that appeared on 
Nevermind. “Wewere really f¢ 

cused, no shenanigans or m¢ 
ing around,” Novoselic. 
“Every day, we'd go in around 
11:00 or noon until 9:00 at 
night, just doing our thing.” 
Vig remembers a more relaxed 
schedule: “They'd stay up all 
night and take drugs and go 
to the beach in Santa Moni- 
ca, then wander in at three or 
four in the afternoon the next 
day. They were really enjoying 
a moment of freedom, and in 
the back of their minds, they 
knew they were makinga great 
album. Those were fun times, 
man, before any of the cra: 


like the 





















“That was 


end of the innocent 


days,” says Krist 


Novoselic. 





ness happened.” 

The band’s first attempt at 
mixing Nevermind, though, 
was a disaster. “I'd be balanc- 
ing the drums and the guitars,” 
says Vig, “and Kurt would come 
and say, ‘Turn all the treble off. 
I want it to sound more like 
Black Sabbath. It was kind ofa 
pain in the ass.” They mutually 
agreed to bringin ahired hand, 
Slayer producer Andy Wallace, 
to do a final mix; the discard- 
ed, original mixes sat in a vault 
until the reissue. 
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Nirvana spent the weeks 
surrounding the album's Sep- 
tember 24th, 1991, release on a 
whirlwind tour of Europe.“Peo- 
ple were telling us that we were 
blowing up, and we were just 
like, ‘Really?”” says Novoselic. 
The newly minted stars came 
home to Seattle’s Paramount 
Theatre for a legendary Hal- 
loween ’91 show that fans can 
hear for the firsttime on the de- 
luxe reissue. “We were burned 
out,” says Novoselic. “But it was 
a Halloween show, so we got 
pumped up and pulled it off.” 

Looking back, Novoselicsees 
that showas a turning point for 
Nirvana: “That waslike the end 
of the innocent days. Then ev- 
erything just got so huge, and it 
was hard to make that adjust- 
ment. I'm still trying to recon- 
cile with all that.” 

Last fall, as the reissue was 
taking shape, Novoselictraveled 
y bass ona track for 
ig-helmed album 
Wasting Light. Grohl, Novoselic 
and Vig sat around reminiscing 
for hours after the session was 
done. “We started pulling sto- 
ries out of each other,” says Vig. 
“It was a special night” 

“Itcan definitely be emotion- 
al,” adds Novoselic about those 
memories. “It’s loaded with a 
lot of things. But if you just 
think about the music, that’s 
what kept Nirvana together - 
we liked to play together, and 
we played together well. That 
was at the core of it, and that’s 
what endures.” 7] 





























IN THE NEWS 


Coldplay announce LP 
After debuting new tunes 

- including “Us Against the 
World,” “Charlie Brown” and 
“Hurts Like 
Heaven" - at 
recent festival 
shows and TV 
appearances, 
Coldplay final- 
lyannounced 
that their fifth album, Mylo 
xyloto, will hit stores on Octo- 
ber 25th. 


London warehouse fire 
devastates indie labels 
The London riots hit the music 
industry hard on August 8th, 
when a distribution ware- 
house that stocked hundreds 
of thousands of CDs and LPs 
from labels including Sub Pop, 
XL, Secretly Canadian and 
Matador was burned down. 
“People must have thought 

it was filled with computers 
and TVs - but it wasn't,” says 
Martin Mills, chairman of the 
Beggars Group, which lost 
750,000 pieces of product. 
Adds Phil Barton of Sister Ray, 
‘one of London's leading rec- 
ord shops, “It’s a nightmare.” 


Mumford engaged 
Mumford & Sons’ Marcus 
Mumford and actress Carey 
Mulligan are 
reportedly 
getting hitched 
after dating for 
five months. 
The British 

*" stars, who 
were pen pals growing up, 
have not set a wedding date. 


Cee Lo joins Michael 
Jackson tribute show 
Anall-star lineup, includ- 

ing Cee Lo Green, Christina 
Aguilera and Smokey Robin- 
son, will perform at Michael 
Forever, a tribute show on 
October 8th in Cardiff, Wales. 
The event is being organized 
by Jackson's mother and 
several of his siblings. 


Gavin DeGraw recover- 
ing from beating 

The singer-songwriter 
canceled two shows after 
being assaulted in downtown 
New York by strangers on 

~ August 8th. It 
appeared to 
be arandom 
attack. DeGraw 
spent the night 
in a hospital, 
where he was 
treated for injuries including 
aconcussion and a broken 
nose. “Honestly, | don't 
remember much,” he wrote 
‘on Twitter. “I only know! can 
recover from here.” 
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Kings of Leon Tour Canceled as 


Singer Caleb Followill Struggles 


Band cites frontman’s 
“exhaustion” - but are 
there bigger problems? 


EN SONGS INTO KINGS 

I of Leon's July 29th show 
at Dallas’ Gexa Ener- 

gy Pavilion, frontman Caleb 
Followill seemed dazed. “I'm 
gonna go backstage and I’m 
gonna vomit,” he announced. 
“I'm gonnadrinka beer and I'm 
gonna come back out and play 
three more songs.” He never re- 
turned, leaving his bandmates 
- brothers Nathan and Jared 
and cousin Matthew - strand- 
ed onstage. Three days later, 
the band canceled the remain- 
ing 26 shows on its U.S. tour, 





















seemed to 
sk deeper problems: Jared, 
and’s bassist, tweeted, “I 
can't lie, there are problems 









in our band bigger than not 
drinking enough Gatorade.” In 
the band’s upcoming documen- 
acl arly in- 


tary, Talihina Sk; 
ebriated Caleb al 
from drummer Nathan: 
get drunk and you talk shit to 
everybody who makes you who 
you are. You're a piece of shi 
and your band cannot fucking 











stand you!” (The band’s repr: 
sentatives declined to comment 
for this story.) 

And Caleb may not have 
been the tour's only probler 
According to industry sources, 
the Kings were struggling to 
fill seats for the second year in 
arow, with “low to mixed” sales 
this summer. 

There are major financial r 
percussions: a hit of $3 mil- 
lion to $5 million for the band 







































and promoter, s 
tour's insurer, Lloyd's of Lon- 
don, may have to pay $15 mil- 
lion to promoters, venui 
others 
mal 
dates. 
report,” 











ls. “Insur- 
e going to be 
STEVE KNOPPER 








ance compiz 
looking at that.” 








IN THE NEWS 


Stars join Marley family 
in fighting hunger 
Jay-Z, Lady Gaga and u2 
are among the artists who 
have signed on to a charity 
campaign led 
by Bob Mar- 
ley's family. 
The stars are 
using Twitter 
and Facebook 
to promote a 
short film whose profits will 
go toward fighting hunger in 
East Africa. “Our father’s pas- 
sion for Africa was a driving 
force in his life,” says Ziggy 
Marley. “This is an action he 
himself would have taken 


Buddy Holly gets 
another tribute album 
A second all-star album cele- 
brating the late legend's 75th 
birthday is due in September, 
just months after the simi- 
larly themed Rave On Buddy 
Holly. This one, called Listen 
to Me: Buddy Holly, includes 
covers by Stevie Nicks (“Not 
Fade Away"), Ringo Starr 
(“Think It Over”) and Brian 
Wilson (“Lis- 
ten to Me"). 
“This body of 
songs that he 
, created in a 
(breathtakingly 
HOMME short time 
continues to resonate,” says 
executive producer Peter 
Asher, who had no idea the 
other tribute existed until his 
was under way. Adds Asher, “I 
think the world’s big enough 
for two.” 
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Warrant Frontman Jani 
Lane, Sang ‘Cherry Pie’ 


1964-2011 


ANI LANE, FRONTMAN 
of L.A. hair-metal band 
Warrant - who sang on 

hitsincluding“Cherry Pie” and 

“Heaven” - was found dead in 

a Woodland Hills, California, 

Comfort Inn on August 1th. 

He was 47. The cause of death 

was not confirmed at press 

time, but Lane had struggled 
with alcohol abuse and was 
reportedly found with a bot- 
tle of vodka and prescription 
medication. 

After the “Cherry Pie” video 

exploded onto MTV in 1990, 





Lane's life was transformed 
~ in good ways and bad. He 
married the video's blond 
bombshell, Bobbie Brown. But 
when grunge hit the next year, 
Warrant came to embody hair 
metal'’s worst clichés - and 
Lane grew increasingly bit- 
ter. “My legacy is ‘Cherry Pie,” 
he said in 2006. “Everything 
about me is ‘Cherry Pie’ I'm 
the ‘Cherry Pie’ guy. I could 
shoot myself in the fucking 
head for writing that song.” 
Lane joined Warrant in 
1986, writing nearly all of the 
songs on the group's first two 
albums. He left the band in 
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2004, returning briefly for a 
2008 reunion tour that was 
derailed by his erratic onstage 
behavior. 

“I think he was under- 
rated as a singer, performer 
and songwriter,” says Eddie 
Trunk, host of VH1 Classic's 
That Metal Show, who recently 
tapedan interview with Lane. 
“He was an icon of the MTV 
era of hard rock.” anoy Greene 


Marshall 


Grant 
1928-2011 


Bassist Marshall Grant, who 
backed Johnny Cash on clas- 
sic recordings including “I 
Walk the Line,” “Ring of Fire” 
and “Sunday Morning Coming 
Down,” died in Jonesboro, 
Arkansas, on August 7th after 
suffering an aneurysm. He 
was 83. Grant was working 

as a mechanic in a Memphis 
garage when he joined Cash’s 
band in 1954 - he played with 
the country great until 1980. 
“He was the ‘boom’ 
“boom chicka boom, 
Cash's daughter, Rosanne. 
“He kept my dad on course 
when he was at his most 
self-destructive. I'm certain 
Marshall saved his life more 
than once.” —_ PATRICK DOYLE 
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GEORGE HARRISON 


[Cont. from 13] no such thing 
as ‘success’ - there’s just the 
path.” 

The documentary includes 
new interviews with McCart- 
ney, Starr, Yoko Ono, George 
Martin, Tom Petty, Eric Clap- 
ton (who recalls watching Har- 
rison write “Here Comes the 
Sun”) and many more. But 
Scorsese and his team re- 
lied heavily on archives kept 
by Harrison himself: footage 
of the Beatles on vacation; a 
recording of Harrison's first 
sitar lesson with Ravi Shan- 
kar; home movies of Harrison 
fooling around in his record- 
ing studio with his son Dhani. 
“We set up a little production 
office in our house,” says Oliv- 
ia. “George lived in the house 
for 30 years, and he would just 
throw things in this drawer 
and that drawer. So every cup- 
board had something in it.” 
The production team set up 
research offices in New York 
and London, working for years 
to find footage and photo- 
graphs, including every filmed 
Harrison interview they could 
track down, 

From their sleepless Ham- 
burg days to their Let It Be-era 
squabbles, the Beatles’ story 
has been told again and again, 
so Scorsese took great pains to 
use rare or unseen footage for 
the first part of the film. “The 
scenes of them running from 
hotel rooms and airports and 














WHAT IS LIFE Harrison on tour with the Beatles in Paris, 1965. 


such are just a little bit differ- 
ent than the ones you've seen,” 
says Sinclair. “He approached 
the Beatles story from George's 
perspective, so it becomes a 
more inside, more first-person 
experience.” 

The film doesn’t shy from 
Harrison's darker side, show- 
ing footage of a ravaged per- 
formance from his 1974 solo 
tour, and hinting at challeng- 
es in his marriage. “He never 
said he was a saint, but he al- 
s a sinner,” says 
“He wanted to do every- 
thing in life. He really did.” 

The surviving Beatles pro- 
vide some of the film’s most 
powerful moments: McCart- 
ney makes an impassioned 
argument that anyone who 
thinks only he and Lennon 





were important in the group is 
wildly wrong; Starr begins to 
weep when he recalls visiting 
Harrison as the guitarist bat- 
tled terminal lung cancer. 

The post-Beatles section of 
the film has the most surpris- 
es, from intimate footage of 
Traveling Wilburys jamming 
to Olivia's harrowing account 
of a 1999 home invasion by a 
violent, deranged fan. It also 
gives equal weight to Harri- 
son's nonmusical venture i 
work as a movie produce 
motor-racing fandom; his loy- 
ing efforts to restore his coun- 
try estate. “George thought 
hard about how to live his life 
after being a Beatle,” says Sin- 
clair, “and what I take away 
from this film is that he fig- 
ured it out.” 3) 











IN THE NEWS 


Alice Cooper plans 
‘Nightmare’ sequel 
Cooper, who was inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall 

of Fame this year, reunited 
with producer Bob Ezrin for 

a sequel to 1975's Welcome to 
My Nightmare. 
The disc, 
Welcome 2 My 
a4 Nightmare, is 
due Septem- 
ber 13th. Says 
Cooper, “If 
you're a real Alice aficionado, 
it'll send a chill up your spine.” 


Stage collapses raise 
safety questions 

Two weather-related stage 
collapses that narrowly 
missed artists and fans have 
raised concerns about the 
safety of outdoor shows. At an 
August 7th Flaming Lips gig in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, high winds 
blew down a video screen 

- three weeks after similar 
weather caused the roof to 
collapse at a Cheap Trick 
show in Ottawa. Said Cheap 
Trick's manager, “What are 
the companies and organizers 
doing to protect the next act?” 


Gregg Allman cancels 
fall tour due to illness 
Allman, who received a liver 
transplant last year, canceled 
13 planned 
solo dates due 
to.an upper- 
respiratory 
infection. “His 
doctor hoped 
that with rest 
he'd get better,” said a rep. 
“But unfortunately the issue 
has persisted.” 


Coaper 








Dylan, Jack White Revive 
Lost Hank Williams Lyrics 


All-star crew crafts songs 
from notebooks the 
country icon left behind 


HEN HANK WIL- 
liams died on New 
\ \ Year's Day in 1953, 


the country legend left behind 
lyrics for up to 50 songs, many 
of which were found in note- 
books kept in a box under his 
bed. Now, on the new album 
The Lost Notebooks of Hank 
Williams (out October 4th), 
those lyrics have finally been 
turned into finished songs by 
anall-starlineup including Bob 
Dylan, Jack White, Merle Hag- 
gard and Sheryl Crow. “The one 


I picked had the classic bitter- 
sweet Hank Williams feelingin 
it,” says Lucinda Williams, who 
recorded the mournful ballad 
“I'm So Happy I Found You.” 
Dylan, who is releasing the 
LP on his Egyptian Records 
label, originally considered re- 
cording a whole album of the 
songs. “He realized that was 
too mighty a task,” says Mary 
Martin, the disc’s producer. “So 
it evolved into a compilation.” 
Dylan reached out to some of 
the artists himself, including 
Hank's granddaughter Holly. 
“I met him backstage after a 
show,” she says. “He told me it 
was too much pressure to do it 
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Williams 
in 1951 


all himself, so heasked metodo 
one. It’s a real honor.” 

The songwriters — who also 
include country superstars 
Alan Jackson, Vince Gill and 
Patty Loveless - were each 
sent a series of lyrics to choose 
from, and given freedom to cre- 
ate bridges, choruses and any- 
thing else needed to flesh out 
the material. “We told them to 
do whatever suits your creative 


mood,” says Martin. “Because, 
areyou going to tell Merle Hag- 
gard what to do?” 

The project was especial 
ly meaningful for Lucinda 
Williams, whose father once 
had beers with Hank in Lake 
Charles, Louisiana, where 
Lucinda was born less than 
a month after Hank’s death. 
“It’s really wild,” she says. 
“That story made me feel con- 
nected to Hank in a big way.” 
Holly Williams was also over- 
joyed at the chance to con- 
nect with the grandfather she 
never met. “Growing up, my 
dad [Hank Williams Jr.] was 
so famous that I didn’t real- 
ize how big Hank Sr. was,” she 
says. “I'm really getting into my 
grandfather's music. I hope it 
introduces his music to young- 
er fans as well.” ANDY GREENE 
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Eminem, 


Fest celebrates with 
est crowds ever 


(YP 20s ann cenree- ADIES AND GENTLE- 
men, we're not here to 
fuck around,” said the 


Foo Fighters’ Dave Grohl on 
the final night of Lollapaloo- 
zaas the black clouds that had 
been gathering over Chicago's 
Grant Park finally gave way to 
a pummeling downpour, And 
with that, the drenched Foos 
ripped into their late-Nineties 
anthem “Learn to Fly,” with 
the thousands-strong 
crowd shouting the cho- 
rus back to them. 

It was a fitting end. 
Since Jane's Addiction 
frontman Perry Farrell 
founded Lollapalooza 
20 years ago as a tr 
cling alt-rock circus, it 
has been reinvented as 
America’s biggest fes- 
tival, landing on the 
shores of Lake Mich- 
igan every summer 
205. Despite 
J monster stats 
- more than 130 acts, 
eight massive stages, a record- 
shattering 270,000 attendees 
the original Lolla’s DNA could 
be found all over Grant Park. 
Young bands, from Cage the 
Elephantand the J 
ble to Dom, sounded 12 
utes-ready. Farrell still serves as 









































year's headliners got rocked 
by the Smashing Pumpkins 
and the Beasties the first time 
around. “Lollapalooza holds a 
special significance for our gen- 
eration,” says My Morning Jack- 
et’s Jim James, who attended 
his inaugural Lollapalooza asa 
10th-grader in 1994. “Itwas the 
first festival where people who 
felt weird in high school could 
go and have a good time.” 
Which isn’t to say Lollapa- 
loozawasjust one big nostalgia~ 
fest. With dueling main stag- 











es towering over each end of 


the park, a pair of headliners 
faced off each night: Coldplay 
vs. Muse on Friday; My Morn- 
ing Jacket and Eminem on 
Saturday; the Foos and Dead- 
mau5 on Sunday. At sundown, 
fans were forced to choose, the 
20-minute walk between stag- 


And at least one of 





ing it almost impossi- 
ble to see both. “They gotta put 
up with me, and I gotta put up 
with them,” says dance-music 
superstar Deadmau5, who de- 
buted a new multisensory as- 
sault of a show while the Foos 
shredded across the park. “It’s 
cool that we can connect elec- 
tronic music and rock - be- 
cause of the size of both com- 
munities, we're equal partners 
in crime at this festival.” 
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Saturday night might have 
been the toughest choice. My 
Morning et stretched out 
on epic versions of new tunes 
(“‘Holdin’ on to Black Metal,” 
“Outta My System”) and live 
favorites like “Touch Me I’m 
Going to Scream Pt. 2.” During 
the spacey, harmony-drenched 
“Wordless Chorus,” frontman 
James dropped to his knees, 
sliding across the stage. Mean- 
while, the festival's biggest 















name was holding the mass- 
es in rapt attention, tearing up 
verses on vicious classics (“Kill 
You”) and softer-edged new 
hits (“Lighters,” featuring a 
cameo from Bruno Mars sing- 
ing the hook). “Holy shit, there's 
a lot of people out there,” said 
Eminem before whipping off 
his hoodie for a rapid-fire run 
through last year’s “No Love.” 
“Did you miss usas much as we 
missed you?” [Cont. on 22] 
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LOLLAPALOOZA 


[Cont. from 20] The me- 
gastar drew thousands of 
fans who staked out prime 
viewing spots early on - in- 
cluding some who impa- 
tiently booed opener Cee 
Lo Green. “Don't you dare 
let this wonderful outfit go 
to waste,” said the singer, 
rocking giant spiked shoul- 
der pads, before launching, 
aptly, into “Fuck You.” 

The festival was a seri- 
ous test of time mana; 
ment, with a dizzying vari- 
ety of diversions available 
at any moment ~ from the 
top DJs, including Girl Talk 
and Afrojack, in the dance 
tent to the high-end food 
vendors curated by top Chi- 
cago chef Graham Elliot. 
Every musical tribe was 
amply represented: indie 
kings (Bright Eyes, Explo- 
sions in the Sky), buzz bands 
(Dale Earnhardt Jr Jr, Cr 
tal Castles), Eighties icons 
(the Cars, Big Audio Dyna- 
mite), British imy 
tie Monkeys, Ti 
































and a Marley (Damian). 
“This environment brings 
people together,” says Tinie 
Tempah. “Everyone's just 
drinking a beer, smoking a 
spliff and chilling out.” 

Even Sunday’s rain didn’t 
spoil the vibe. During Cage 
the Elephant’s packed mid- 
afternoon set, the grounds 
began turning into a gigan- 
tic mud pit. But instead of 
running, fans sang along 
at top volume to hits like 
“Ain't No Rest for the Wick- 
ed.” “I was thinking, “This is 
perfect - thank you, God,” 
says frontman Matt Shultz. 
“The whole show was a sur- 
real, out-of-body experi- 
ence. It was the highlight of 
my career.” 
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my dimples are locked,” z 


PEOPLE POWER 
Stills, Morello, 
Browne and Nash. 
Inset: Raitt 





Jack 





Tom Morello, J 1 Mraz 














beaming Bonnie Rait 
during her set at the August 
7th all-star concert benefiting 
MUSE (Musicians United for 
Safe Energy), the activist group 
Raitt, Jackson Browne, Gra- 
ham Nash and John Hall cre- 
ated in 1979 to promote alter- 
natives to nuclear power. 
Thirty-two years after they 
staged five legendary No Nukes 
shows at Madison Square Gar- 
den - with Bruce Springsteen, 
Tom Petty, James Taylor and 
others - the foursome reunit- 
ed at Shoreline Amphitheatre 
in Mountain View, California, 
inspired by the nuclear disaster 
in Japan. “We saw the accident 
in Fukushima as an opportu- 
nity to reawaken the American 
people to the dangers of nucle- 
ar power,” Nash said backstage 
during the seven-hour benefit. 
“The earthquake that caused 
Fukushima happened 100 kilo- 
meters offshore. A year ago they 
found an earthquake fault just 
a few hundred yards from the 
Diablo Canyon Power Plant.” 
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CSN, Bonnie Raitt, 
son Browne 


Rock Against Nukes 


The show, which was pow- 
ered by renewable energy and 
streamed live online, had aj 
fully collaborative vibe. Raitt, 
Browne, Nash and former Or- 
leans guitarist Hall - who re- 
cently served two terms in Con- 
representing a New York 
ict — were on and off the 
stage all day, singing and play- 
ing with their many guests. 

Highlights abounded: The 
Doobie Brothers jammed on 
“Listen to the Music” with 
Raitt, Browne, id David 




















“There's real 


emotion in singing to 
power and playing 
together,” says Raitt. 





Crosby; Jason Mraz breezed 
througha medley of “I'm Yours” 
and Bob Marley’s “Three Lit- 
tle Birds”; and Raitt shredded 
Talking Heads“Burning Down 
the House” before harmoniz- 
ing with Crosby and Nash ona 
haunted version of John Prine’s 
“Angel From Montgomery.” 











Following an acoustic set of 


his folky Nightwatchman ma- 
terial, Rage Against the Ma- 
chine guitarist Tom Morel- 









lo strapped on an electric for 
the night’s heavie: 

spitting Hendri 
ing a revved v Spring- 
steen’s “Ghost of Tom Joad” 
with Browne and Raitt. “The 
sort of d t that happened 
in Fukushima is inevitable as 
long as those who make de- 
cisions about energy and the 
et are doing it for prof- 
it,” Morello pointed out back- 
stage as No Nukes vets Sweet 
Honey in the Rock delivered a 
lovely a cappella version of the 
ndard “Midnight Spe- 
with Raitt. “I look at an 
event like today as alittle bit of 
the world that I want to see. It’s 
people coming together in soli- 
darity to get their hands on the 
wheel of history and turn it to 
the correct direction.” 

Crosby, Stills and Nash 
closed the night, with an en- 
ergetic set capped by a sing- 
alongon “Teach Your Children” 
featuring the entire ensemble. 
“There's a real emotional tug 
in singing to power and play- 
ing in each other's sets,” Raitt 
told Rotting Stone earli- 
erin the day. “Anytime you put 
your lives aside to come togeth- 
er for a bigger cause, it opens 
your heart.” 
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FLY YOUR OWN FLAG” New 











BEST COAST 
“Our Deal” 
video 


Quirky-cute 
girl power, activate! 
For the clip to this 
wistful, retro-ish jam, 
Best Coast’s Bethany 
Cosentino teamed with 
Chloé Moretz and Drew 
Barrymore for an ador- 
able take on West Side 
Story. (What, Zooey 
Deschanel was busy 
that day?) Bonus for the 
ladies: that hot dude 
from Teen Wolf - and if 
you think that means 
Michael J. Fox, you're 
officially old. 


NEON INDIAN 
Polish 
Ever wanted to make sweet 
love to an Atari console? Yeah, uh, 
us neither. Anyway, if you did actu- 
ally bone a 2600, it would 
probably make sounds 
much like this bleepy, 





bliss fantasia 
from chill- 
wave's 


AND WEEZER 
af “She Don't Use 
Jelly” (live via YouTube) 
The only thing that 
could've made this 
in-concert clash of the 
alt titans more Nineties- 
taStigis if it took place at 
the Peach Pit and guest- 
starred the Bee G 


») FLAMING LIPS 


ake Lif 
This Toto-sampling jam has 


set-adrift-on-8-bit- 


chillest bro. 


to be the breeziest song ever to 
mention Libya and government du- 
plicity. Except for James Taylor and 
Carole King’s controversial duet 
“You've Got a Friend (in Libya).” 


p= CHICKENFOOT “Big Foot” 


Get on the good foot! The world’s most random supergroup re- 
turns with dinosaur rock so lumberingly powerful that an actual 
T. rex would flee from its Satriani-ified riffery, But not velociraptors - 
those crazy lil’ freaks would just stir-fry Sammy Hagar for brunch. 






Gallagher 


Oasis’ guitarist on his 
and ir 


Mumford 








ons 


Two years ago, Oasis broke 
up after brothers Noel and 
Liam Gallagher nearly came 
to blows backstage in Paris. 
Since then, Liam and other 
members of the band have 
recorded an album under the 
name Beady Eye. Now, Noel, 
Oasis’ guitarist and main 
songwriter, has a new band of 
his own: Noel Gallagher's High 
Flying Birds. Their debut LP 
hits stores on November 8th, 
and Noel says he’s thrilled to 
finally be calling all the shots. 
“Iwas sick to death of writing 
lyrics for other people,” he 
says. “I find this project more 
fulfilling than Oasis because | 
don’t have to explain to any- 
body how anything goes.” 


ROAD WARRIOR Noel 
launches a world theater 

tour in October, mixing Oasis 
classics with new songs. “I've 
been playing stadiums for 

the past 10 years,” he says. 
“The only time set foot in 

a theater is to see a fucking 
play. I'm kind of trepidatious 
about it. Someone's always 
saying to me, ‘Oh, but it would 
be great to step out of your 
comfort zone.’ Fuck you! Get 
out of your comfort zone!” 





THE COMPETITION The noto- 
riously outspoken guitarist 
has complex feelings about 
his fellow British rockers, “Ra- 
diohead have been making 
the same record since Kid A.” 
he says. “Every time I've seen 
them live, they blow me away, 
but I don’t own any of their 
records.” Mumford & Sons 
are more his speed. “A lot of 
people hate them in England, 
but I don’t mind them. | wish 
I'd written ‘The Cave.’” 





OH, BROTHER So is there 

any chance of an Oasis 
reunion? “Liam has said the 
idea makes him vomit,” says 
Noel. “I don't need to add 
anything to that.” ANDY GREENE 
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onated with my Midwestern upbringing - stories of desperation 

with glimmers of hope. It was like discovering the Clash. 

om ore oO Did you ever meet Joe Strummer? 

A few times, but I was always too intimidated to have an intel- 
ligent conversation. [just gushed. But we played on two 
songs. One was the Johnny Cash/Joe Strummer 
version of Bob Marley's “Redemption Song.” 
My three favorite artists, and somehow I'm 





The guitarist on shredding with 
Rage, jamming with Bruce, and 
his heaviest solo album ever 
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watchman, charged up a 
Vegas using only 
stomp box and his voice. 
sh pits on football field 











’s third album as the Night- 
chman, bridges both sides of 
personality ~ revving his folky 
st songs with intense e 
The 
is record was to 
be part Johnny Cash, part 
Che Guevara and part 
Marshall sta 


























How did Rage’s L.A. 
show go? 

Phenomenal. It 

nice to cele- 

e the 20th an- 
niversary of when 

we all stepped into 

a room together by 
playing the biggest room in 
town. 

Do you remember that 
first Rage session, in’91? 

We played “Bombtrac 
“Know Your Enemy” and 
“Township Rebellion.” I re- 
member when Tim [Commer- 
ford] stepped on his distorted bass 
pedal, Brad [Wilk] played that Bon- 
ham/James Brown hybrid beat, I was 
making DJ noises and Zack [de la 
Rocha] had his furious flow - we all 
went, “This is going to be a band!” 
Zack is one of rock’s greatest 
enigmas. What's he really like? 

He's aclose friend and, in my view, 
the greatest frontman ofall time. Be- 
yond that, you'll have to book the in- 
terview with him. 

Your Nightwatchman records 
have a strong Springsteen vibe. 
Were you always a fan? 

No, I discovered him later in life. 
My entry drugs were Darkness on 
the Edge of Town and Nebraska. They 
were far darker than the “Dancing in 
the Dark” video, and they really res- 
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on that record. How does 
I saw you sit in with the E Street Band 
at the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
anniversary show in 2009. Your solo 
on “The Ghost of Tom Joad” was stupefy- 
ingly awesome. How did you prepare? 
With a couple of shots of Jamesor 


SUMMER OF EXTR 
Tom Morello. On July 30th, he shredded for 
a crowd of 70,000 with Rage Against the 
Angeles’ Memorial Colise- 
um - just weeks after his solo folk project, the Night- 
convention in L 
ring acoustic, a harmonica, 
Vith Rage, the idea is 
s Morello, 47. “With the 
Nightwatchman, I want to create mosh pits in 

rain.” World Wide Rebel Songs, 














hat happen? 





s Irish 
irst performed that song to- 





gether, in 2008, I didn't know if we were doing it 
acoustic or electric, orin whatkey: 


d. 





solo was improv 
And I didn’t 


know that 
I'd play with Bruce ever 
again, so I gave it all I had. 
Tell me about the first 
Nightwatchman gig. 

Tt was an open-mic 
night at a dumpy coffee- 
house in the San Fer- 
nando Valley in 2001. I 
signed up as the Night- 
watchman, in part so the 
wanna-be acoustic trou- 
badours in attendance 

wouldn't request “Bulls on 
Parade.” I nervously pla 
twosongs. Ity ightening, but there 
was a connection. 

Lately it seems you'll play 
anywhere in the name of justice. 

I've played on hundreds of flatbed 

trucks for union and immigrant ral- 
lies. I played in Wisconsin [to protest 
Gov. Scott Walker's anti-union bill] for 
100,000 people ona freezing day. [like 
the ability to pick up an acoustic guitar 
and go where duty calls. 
The solo at the end of your new 
tune “Speak and Make Lightning” 
is one of your best ever. Agree? 

That song is a punk-gospel jam. 
There was a harmonica solo, but I 
thought, “Why don't I just fire up 

the Marshall stack and some ped- 
als and see what happens?” 

Is your son Rhoads named 

after Randy Rhoads, Ozzy’s 

guitarist? 
Yes. He was my favorite mu- 
sician growing up. It was a no- 
brainer. My wife and I are metal 
- don't test us [laughs]. irs) 
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PINEAPPLE COME TOGETHER? 
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THE 
GOOD 
FIGHT 


For Good Charlotte frontmen and identical 
twin brothers Benji and Joel Madden, fighting 
hunger is a family affair. As members of the 
Feeding America® Entertainment Council, the 
duo is using their rock star status to raise 
awareness of this all-important cause that’s 
So Close to their hearts. Here, the guys open 
up about the crisis and what they're doing to 
help bar hunger. 


Q: What prompted the two of you to get involved 
with Feeding America®, the nation’s leading 
domestic hunger-relief organization, and the fight 
against hunger? 


A: Learning that hunger was a problem that existed 
here, right in our own backyard. It's something that we 
just can’t ignore. Having the opportunity to do some 
ood and give back is really exciting for us. 


Q: What was an experience you had while 
volunteering that really struck a chord with you? 


A: Seeing all of the families in need of food reminds us 
so much of our own family and the struggles we faced 
during some of the harder times growing up. 


Q: Has this emotional journey translated to your 
music in any way? 


A: These kinds of experiences definitely make their way 

into our songs. It’s inspiring to see the strength and courage 
people have and to see everyone come together to help 
each other. 


Q: What do you hope to accomplish in the 
fight against hunger? 


‘A: We have high hopes! The more we can do to make 
people aware of the crisis, the more likely people are 
to get involved. It's as simple as that. 


Q: How have your fans supported you in 
your mission? 


A; Good Charlotte fans support us in so many of 
our efforts, through GoodCharlotte.com and our 
‘Twitter community. 


Q: What advice do you have for people looking 

to get involved in the fight against hunger? 

A: Jump right in! Feeding America works on such a wide 
scale. And now with SNICKERS® Brand Bar Hunger effort 
it's so easy to get involved. You'll never regret taking that 
first step...it's exciting, rewarding and life-changing 


ADVERTISEMENT 


For more on Good Charlotte, including 
their latest album Cardiology—in 

stores now-follow them on 

twitter @goodcharlotte or at 
facebook.com/goodcharlotte 


HELP BAR HUNGER 
OD ittinn | Qe 





SNICKERS® will help 
Feeding America 
provide two meals 
to a family in need. 


TXT 





TO LEARN MORE ABOUT THE CAUSE, VISIT FEEDINGAMERICA.ORG 


@/" trademarks ©Mars, Incorporated 2011 


FOR MILLIONS OF FAMILIES. 
“WHAT’S FOR DINNER?” 


HAS BECOME “WHAT SHOULD WE GIVE UP TO AFFORD DINNER?” 


People all over America are struggling with hunger. They often have to make hard choices—like cho 
between paying for food and paying for medical care or utilities. Help us bar hunger. Pick up a SNICKERS’ 
bar and text us the wrapper code, and we’ll help Feeding America’ provide two meals to those in need. 


amme see | commen 
AMERICA 





—Gwyncth Paltrow 


SAY HELLO TO MY. 

LITTLE ’FRO 

Art Garfunkel fans 

mobbed Brooklyn, only 

to be disappointed 

when they realized it 

was just Al Pacino 

playing Phil Spectorin @% 
an HBO movie. a4 


on Blonde — 


Nicki Minaj was superpsyched 

to join Britney Spears onstage in 
Long Island, Britney, meanwhile, ~ 
still hash’t realized she’s on.toure 


“He's such a 
dreamboat,” 


says Gaga. VOU CANT CATCH ME 
Some say the cardinals’ 
bullpen is showing its 
Lady and the Gramp age, but chuck ser) 
Who threw out the first 
Tony Bennett's 2006 LP Duets went gold, so after a five-year brain- pitch the same day his 
storming session, some genius finally said, “How about a sequel? ee eeeilod in 
Lady Gaga joined him in New York to sing “The Lady Is a Tramp” for St. Louis (inset) - still 
Duets II (out September 20th). “She's so fabulous,” says Bennett. has a mean sinker. 
“| personally think she’s going to be as big as Elvis Presley 
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cLockwise: 





jey’s = Marley 
puppy Floyd sf ‘ megafan 
prefers Rihanna 
menthols. rocked a 
“one love, 

one-piece” 

look. 


Smokin’ Hot Summer 
u 
August is brutal for mere mortals, but rock stars keep it cool 12 months Bruce played 
a year. Elton John and family caught some rays in St. Tropez, Bruce “Born to Run” for 
Springsteen had a little “Situation” on the Jersey Shore, Rihanna stirred an audience of 
it up in Barbados, and Miley Cyrus outraged PETA by teaching her dog to NMCAUTA ITT 
chain-smoke in Michigan. Bieber fanatics. 
: 


SINGING NUN 

Ata festival in 
Ireland, Sinéad 
O'Connor 
answered the 
age-old riddle 
“How long does it 
take a bald chick 
to growa mullet?” 
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VEEZY RIDER 
Parole officers 
were concerned 
when they 

| heard that Lil 
Wayne lit upa 

7 half-pipe in 
Brooklyn. 
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SHREDDED 
JUSTICE 


Is the SEC destroying evidence 
and covering up Wall Street crimes? 


By MATT TAIBBI 


MAGINE A WORLD IN WHICH A MAN WHOIS REPEATEDLY INVESTIGATED FOR A STRING 


of serious crimes, but never prosecuted, has his slate wiped clean every time the cops 


fail to make a case. No more Lifetime channel specials where the murderer is unveiled 


after police stumble upon past intrigues in some old file - “Hey, chief, didja know this 


guy had two wives die falling down the stairs?” No more burglary sprees cracked when 


some sharp cop sees the same name pop up in one too many witness statements. This is 


a different world, one far friendlier to lawbreakers, where even the suspicion of wrong- 


doing gets wiped from the record. * That, it now appears, is exactly how the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission has been treating the Wall Street criminals who cratered the global economy a 


few years back. For the past two decades, according to a whistle-blower at the SEC who recently came 


forward to Congress, the agency has been systematically destroy- 
ing records of its preliminary investigations once they are closed. 
By whitewashing the files of some of the nation’s worst financial 
criminals, the SEC has kept an entire generation of federal in- 
vestigators in the dark about past inquiries into insider trading, 
fraud and market manipulation against companies like Goldman 
Sachs, Deutsche Bank and AIG. With a few strokes of the key- 
board, the evidence gathered during thousands of investigations 
-“18,000...including Madoff,” as one high-ranking SEC official 
put it during a panicked meeting about the destruction - have ap- 
parently disappeared forever into the wormhole of history. 
Under a deal the SEC worked out with the National Archives 
and Records Administration, all of the agency's records ~ “in- 
cluding case files relating to preliminary investigations” - are 
supposed to be maintained for at least 25 years. But the SEC, 
using history-altering practices that for once actually deserve 
the overused and usually hysterical term “Orwellian,” devised an 
elaborate and possibly illegal system under which staffers were 
directed to dispose of the documents from any preliminary in- 
quiry that did not receive approval from senior staff to become 
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a full-blown, formal investigation. Amazingly, the wholesale 
destruction of the cases - known as MUIs, or “Matters Under 
Inquiry” - was not something done on the sly, in secret. The en- 
forcement division of the SEC even spelled out the procedure in 
writing, on the commission's internal website. “After you have 
closed a MUI that has not become an investigation,” th ead- 
vised staffers, “you should dispose of any documents obtained 
in connection with the MUI.” 

Many of the destroyed files involved companies and individuals 
who would later play prominent roles in the economic meltdown 
of 2008. Two MUIs involving con artist Bernie Madoff vanished. 
So did a 2002 inquiry into financial fraud at Lehman Brothers, 
as well as a 2005 case of insider trading at the same soon-to-be- 
bankrupt bank. A 2009 preliminary investigation of insider trad- 
ing by Goldman Sachs was deleted, along with records for at least 
three cases involving the infamous hedge fund SAC Capital. 

The widespread destruction of records was brought to the at- 
tention of Congress in July, when an SEC attorney named Darcy 
Flynn decided to blow the whistle. According to Flynn, who was 
responsible for helping to manage the commission's records, the 
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SEC has been destroying records of preliminary investigations 
since at least 1993. After he alerted NARA to the problem, Flynn 
reports, senior staff at the SEC scrambled to hide the commis- 
sion’s improprieties. 

As a federally protected whistle-blower, Flynn is not permitted 
to speak to the press. But in evidence he presented to the SEC's 
inspector general and three congressional committees earlier 
this summer, the 13-year veteran of the agency paints a startling 
picture of a federal police force that has effectively been con- 
quered by the financial criminals it is charged with investigat- 
ing, In at least one case, according to Flynn, investigators at the 
SEC found their desire to investigate an influential bank thwart- 
ed by senior officials in the enforcement division - whose director 
turned around and accepted a lucrative job from the very same 
bank they had been prevented from investigating. In another 
case, the agency farmed out its inquiry to a private law firm - one 
hired by the company under investigation. The outside firm, un- 
surprisingly, concluded that no further investigation of its client 
was necessary. To complete the bureaucratic laundering process, 
Flynn says, the SEC dropped the case and destroyed the files. 

Much has been made in recent months of the government's 
glaring failure to police Wall Street; to date, federal and state 
prosecutors have yet to put a single senior Wall Street execu- 
tive behind bars for any of the 
many well-documented crimes 
related to the financial crisis. In- 
deed, Flynn's accusations dove- 
tail with a recent series of dam- 
aging critiques of the SEC made 
by reporters, watchdog groups 
and members of Congress, all 
of which seem to indicate that 
top federal regulators spend 
more time lunching, schmooz- 
ing and job-interviewing with 
Wall Street crooks than they 
do catching them. As one for- 
mer SEC staffer describes it, the 
agency is now filled with so many 
Wall Street hotshots from oft- 
investigated banks that it has 
been “infected with the Gold- 
man mindset from within.” 

The destruction of records by 
the SEC, as outlined by Flynn, 
is something far more than an 
administrative accident or bu- 
reaucratic fuck-up. It’s a symptom of the agency’s terminal brain 
damage. Somewhere along the line, those at the SEC responsible 
for policing America’s banks fell and hit their head on a big pile 
of Wall Street’s money - a blow from which the agency has never 
recovered. “From what I've seen, it looks as if the SEC might have 
sanctioned some level of case-related document destruction,” 
says Sen. Chuck Grassley, the ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, whose staff has interviewed Flynn. “It 
doesn’t make sense that an agency responsible for investigations 
would want to get rid of potential evidence. If these charges are 
true, the agency needs to explain why it destroyed documents, 
how many documents it destroyed over what time frame and to 
what extent its actions were consistent with the law.” 

















OW DID OFFICIALS AT THE SEC WIND UP WITH A 
faithful veteran employee - a conservative, mid- 
level attorney described as a highly reluctant 
whistle-blower - spilling the agency's most sordid 
secrets to Congress? In a way, they asked for it. 

On May 18th of this year, SEC enforcement director Robert 

Khuzami sent out a mass e-mail to the agency’s staff with the 

subject line “Lawyers Behaving Badly.” In it, Khuzami asked 

his subordinates to report any experiences they might have 
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WHO'S THE BOSS? 
The SEC's top enforcement official, Robert Khuzami, came to 
the agency directly from Deutsche Bank. 


had where “the behavior of counsel representing clients in... 
investigations has been questionable.” 

Khuzami was asking staffers to recount any stories of outside 
counsel behaving unethically. But Flynn apparently thought his 
boss was looking for examples of lawyers “behaving badly” any- 
where, including within the SEC. And he had a story to share he'd 
kepta lid on for years. “Mr. Khuzami may have gotten something 
more than he expected,” Flynn’s lawyer, a former SEC whistle- 
blower named Gary Aguirre, later explained to Congress. 

Flynn responded to Khuzami with a letter laying out one such 
example of misbehaving lawyers within the SEC. It involved a 
case from very early in Flynn's career, back in 2000, when he 
was working with a group of investigators who thought they had 
a“slam-dunk” case against Deutsche Bank, the German financial 
giant. A few years earlier, Rolf Breuer, the bank’s CEO, had given 
an interview to Der Spiegel in which he denied that Deutsche was 
involved in idbernahmegespriiche - takeover talks - to acquire a 
rival American firm, Bankers Trust. But the statement was ap- 
parently untrue - and it sent the stock of Bankers Trust tum- 
bling, potentially lowering the price for the merger. Flynn and 
his fellow SEC investigators, suspecting that investors of Bankers 
‘Trust had been defrauded, opened a MUI on the case. 

A Matter Under Inquiry is just a preliminary sort of look-see - 
away for the SEC to check out the 
multitude of tips it gets about sus- 
picious trades, shady stock seams 
and false disclosures, and to de- 
termine which of the accusations 
merit a formal investigation. At 
the MUI stage, an SEC investi- 
gator can conduct intervi or 
ask a bank to send in informa- 
tion voluntarily. In the Deutsche 
case, Flynn and other SEC inves- 
tigators collected sworn testi- 
mony and documents indicating 
that plenty of iibernahmege- 
sprdche indeed had been going 
on when Breuer spoke to Der 
Spiegel. Based on the evidence, 
they sent an “Action Memoran- 
dum’ to senior SEC staff, formal- 
lyrecommending that the agency 
press forward and transform 
the MUI into a full-blown fraud 
case against Deutsche. Bumping 
a MUI up to a formal investiga- 
tion is critical, because it enables investigators to pull out the full 
law-enforcement ass-kicking measures - subpoenas, depositions, 
everything short of hot pokers and waterboarding. 

Breuer responded to the threat as big banks like Deutsche 
often do: He hired a former SEC enforcement director to lobby 
the agency to back off. The ex-insider, Gary Lynch, launched a 
creative and inspired defense, producing a linguistic expert who 
argued that iibernahmegespriiche only means “advanced stage 
of discussions.” Nevertheless, the request to launch a formal in- 
vestigation was approved by several levels of the SEC’s staff. All 
that was needed to proceed was a thumbs-up from the director 
of enforcement at the time, Richard Walker. 

But then a curious thing happened. On July 10th, 2001, Flynn 
and the other investigators were informed that Walker was myste- 
riously recusing himself from the Deutsche case. Two weeks later, 
on July 23rd, the enforcement division sent a letter to Deutsche 
that read, “Inquiry in the above-captioned matter has been ter- 
minated.” The bank was in the clear; the SEC was not launching 
a fraud investigation. In contradiction to the agency's usual prac- 
tice, it provided no explanation for its decision to close the case. 

On October Ist of that year, the mystery was solved: Dick 
Walker was named general counsel of Deutsche. Less than 
10 weeks after the SEC had refused to investigate the bank, 
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the agency's director of enforcement was handed a cushy, 
high-priced job at Deutsche. 

Deutsche's influence in the case didn’t stop there. A few years 
later, in 2004, Walker hired none other than Robert Khuzami, a 
young federal prosecutor, to join him at Deutsche. The two would 
remain at the bank until February 2009, when Khuzami joined 
the SEC as Flynn's new boss in the enforcement division. When 
Flynn sent his letter to Khuzami complaining about misbehavior 
by Walker, he was calling out Khuzami’s own mentor. 

The circular nature of the case illustrates the revolving-door 
dynamic that has become pervasive at the SEC. A recent study 
by the Project on Government Oversight found that over the past 
five years, former SEC personnel filed 789 notices disclosing their 
intent to represent outside companies before the agency - some- 
times within days of their having left the SEC. More than half 
of the disclosures came from the agency's enforcement division, 
who went to bat for the financial industry four times more often 
than ex-staffers from other wings of the SEC. 

Even a cursory glance at a list of the agency’s most recent en- 
forcement directors makes it clear that the SEC’s top policemen 
almost always wind up jumping straight to jobs representing the 
banks they were supposed to regulate. Lynch, who represented 
Deutsche in the Flynn case, served as the agency's enforcement 
chief from 1985 to 1989, before moving to the firm of Davis Polk, 
which boasts many top Wall Street clients. He was succeeded by 
William McLucas, who left the SEC in 1998 to work for Wilmer- 
Hale, a Wall Street defense firm so notorious for snatching up 
top agency veterans that it is sometimes referred to as “SEC 
West.” McLucas was followed by Dick Walker, who defected 
to Deutsche in 2001, and he was in turn followed by Stephen 


FTER THE DEUTSCHE FIASCO OVER BANKERS 

Trust, Flynn continued to work at the SEC for four 

more years. He briefly left the agency to dabble in 

real estate, then returned in 2008 to serve as an 

attorney in the enforcement division. In January 
2010, he accepted new responsibilities that included helping to 
manage the disposition of records for the division — and it was 
then he first became aware of the agency's possibly unlawful de- 
struction of MUI records. 

Flynn discovered a directive on the enforcement division’s in- 
ternal website ordering staff to destroy “any records obtained in 
connection” with closed MUISs. The directive appeared to violate 
federal law, which gives responsibility for maintaining and de- 
stroying all records to the National Archives and Records Ad- 
ministration. Over a decade earlier, in fact, the SEC had struck a 
deal with NARA stipulating that investigative records were to be 
maintained for 25 years ~ and that if any files were to be destroyed 
after that, the shredding was to be done by NARA, not the SEC. 

But Flynn soon learned that the records for thousands of pre- 
liminary investigations no longer existed. In his letter to Con- 
gress, Flynn estimates that the practice of destroying MUIs 
had begun as early as 1993, and has resulted in at least 9,000 
case files being destroyed. For all the thousands of tips that had 
come in to the SEC, and the thousands of interviews that had 
been conducted by the agency’s staff, all that remained were a 
few perfunctory lines for each case. The mountains of evidence 
gathered were no longer in existence. 

To read through the list of dead and buried cases that Flynn 
submitted to Congress is like looking through an infrared cam- 
era at a haunted house of the financial crisis, with the ghosts of 








The destroyed files involved some of the biggest players in 
the financial meltdown: AIG, Lehman, Goldman Sachs. 





Cutler, who now serves as general counsel for JP Morgan Chase. 
Next came Linda Chatman Thomsen, who stepped down to join 
Davis Polk, only to be succeeded in 2009 by Khuzami, Walker's 
former protégé at Deutsche Bank. 

This merry-go-round of current and former enforcement direc- 
tors has repeatedly led to accusations of improprieties. In 2008, 
in a case cited by the SEC inspector general, Thomsen went out 
of her way to pass along valuable information to Cutler, the for- 
mer enforcement director who had gone to work for JP Morgan. 
According to the inspector general, Thomsen signaled Cutler that 
the SEC was unlikely to take action that would hamper JP Mor- 
gan's move to buy up Bear Stearns. In another case, the inspector 
general found, an assistant director of enforcement was instru- 
mental in slowing down an investigation into the $7 billion Ponzi 
scheme allegedly run by Texas con artist R. Allen Stanford - and 
then left the SEC to work for Stanford, despite explicitly being de- 
nied permission to do so by the agency’s ethics office. “Every law- 
yer in Texas and beyond is going to get rich on this case, OK?” the 
official later explained. “I hated being on the sidelines.” 

Small wonder, then, that SEC staffers often have trouble getting 
their bosses to approve full-blown investigations against even the 
most blatant financial criminals, For a fledgling MUI to become a 
formal investigation, it has to make the treacherous leap from the 
lower rungs of career-level staffers like Flynn all the way up to the 
revolving-door level at the top, where senior management is com- 
posed largely of high-priced appointees from the private sector 
who have strong social and professional ties to the very banks they 
are charged with regulating. And if senior management didn't ap- 
prove an investigation, the documents often wound up being de- 
stroyed - as Flynn would later discover. 
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missed prosecutions flashing back and forth across the screen. 
Asnippet of the list: 


PARTY MUIs OPENED/CLOSED ISSUE 
Goldman Sachs MLA-01909 — 6/99- 4/00 Market Manipulation 
Deutsche Bank = MHO-09356 —11/01- 7/02 Insider Trading 
Deutsche Bank MHO-09432 2/02- 8/02 Market Manipulation 
Lehman Brothers MNY-07013  3/02- 7/02 Financial Fraud 
Goldman Sachs MNY-08198 11/09 - 12/09 Insider Trading 


One MUI - case MNY-08145 — involved allegations of insid- 
er trading at AIG on September 15th, 2008, right in the middle 
of the insurance giant's collapse. In that case, an AIG employee 
named Jacqueline Millan reported irregularities in the trading 
of AIG stock to her superiors, only to find herself fired. Incred- 
ibly, instead of looking into the matter itself, the SEC agreed to 
accept “an internal investigation by outside counsel or AIG.” The 
last note in the file indicates that “the staff plans to speak with 
the outside attorneys on Monday, August 24th [2009], when they 
will share their findings with us.” The fact that the SEC trusted 
AIG's lawyers to investigate the matter shows the basic bass- 
ackwardness of the agency's approach to these crash-era investi- 
gations. The SEC formally closed the case on October Ist, 2009. 

The episode with AIG highlights yet another obstacle that 
MUIs experience on the road to becoming formal investigations. 
During the past decade, the SEC routinely began allowing finan- 
cial firms to investigate themselves. Imagine the LAPD polite- 
ly asking a gang of Crips and their lawyers to issue a report on 
whether or nota drive-by shooting by the Crips should be brought 
before a grand jury - that’s basically how the SEC now handles 
many preliminary investigations against Wall Street targets. 
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The evolution toward this self-policing model began in 2001, 
when a shipping and food-service conglomerate called Seaboard 
aggressively investigated an isolated case of accounting fraud at 
one ofits subsidiaries. Seaboard fired the guilty parties and made 
sweeping changes to its internal practices - and the SEC was so 
impressed that it instituted a new policy of giving “credit” to com- 
panies that police themselves. In practice, that means the agen- 
cy simply steps aside and allows companies to slap themselves on 
the wrists. In the case against Seaboard, for instance, the SEC re- 
warded the firm by issuing no fines against it. 

According to Lynn Turner, a former chief accountant at the 
SEC, the Seaboard case also prompted the SEC to begin permit- 
ting companies to hire their own counsel to conduct their own in- 
quiries. At first, he says, the process worked fairly well. But then 
President Bush appointed the notoriously industry-friendly Chris- 
topher Cox to head up the SEC, and the “outside investigations” 
turned into whitewash jobs. “The investigations nowadays are 
probably not worth the money you spend on them,” Turner say 

Harry Markopolos, a certified fraud examiner best known for 
sounding a famously unheeded warning about Bernie Madoft w: 
back in 2000, says the SEC’s practice of asking suspects to investi 
gate themselves is absurd. In a serious investigation, he says, “the 
last person you want to trust is the person being accused or their 
lawyer.” The practice helped Madoff escape for yea 
took Bernie's word for everything,” Markopolos 





























T THE SEC, HAVING REALIZE 
was destroying documents, Flynn be 
cerned that he was overseeing an illegal policy. 
the summer of last year, he reached out to NARA, 
asking them for guidance on the issue. 

That request sparked a worried response from Paul Wester, 

NARAS director of modern records. On July 29th, 2010, Wester 

sent a letter to Barry Walters, who ove document requests 

for the SEC. “We recently learned from Darcy Flynn...that for 
the past 17 years the SEC has been destroying closed Matters 

Under Inquiry files,” Wester wrote. “If you confirm that federal 

records have been destroyed improperly, please ensure that no 

further such disposals take place and provide us with a written 
report within 30 days.” 
Wester copied the letter to Adam Storch, a former Goldman 

Sachs executive who less than a year earlier had been appointed 

as managing executive of the SEC's enforcement division. Storch's 



























appointment was not without controversy. “I'm not sure what's 
scarier,” Daniel Indiviglio of The Atlantic observed, “that this guy 
worked at an investment bank that many believe has question- 
able ethics and too cozy a Washington connection, or that he’s 
just 29.” In any case, Storch reacted to the NARA letter the way 
the SEC often does — by circling the wagons and straining to find 
a way to blow off the problem without admitting anything. 

Last August, as the clock wound down on NARA’s 30-day 
deadline, Storch and two top SEC lawyers held a meeting with 
Flynn to discuss how to respond. Flynn's notes from the meeting, 
which he passed along to Congress, show the SEC staff wonder- 
ing aloud if admitting the truth to NARA might be a bad idea, 
given the fact that there might be criminal liability. 

“We could say that we do not believe there has been disposal 
inconsistent with the schedule,” Flynn quotes Ken Hall, an as- 
sistant chief counsel for the SEC, as saying. 

“There are implications to admit what was destroyed,” Storch 
chimed in. It would be “not wise for me to take on the exposure 
voluntarily. If this leads to something, what rings in my ear is 
that Barry [ Walters, the SEC documents officer] said: This is se- 
rious, could lead to criminal liabilit 

When the subject of how many files were destroyed came up, 
Storch answered: “18,000 MUIs destroyed, including Madoff.” 

Four d: ater, the SEC responded to NARA with a hilarious- 
ly convoluted nondenial denial. “The Division is not aware of any 
specific instances of the destruction of records from any other 
MUI,’ the letter states. “But we cannot say with certainty that no 
such documents have been destroyed over the past 17 years.” The 
letter goes on to add that “the Division has taken steps...to ensure 
that no MUI records are destroyed while we review this issu 

Translation: Hey, maybe records were destroyed, maybe they 
weren't. But if we did destroy records, we promise not to do it 
again - for now. 

The SEC’s unwillingness to admit the extent of the wrong- 
doing left Flynn in a precarious position. The agency hi 
markably bad record when it comes to dealing with whis' 
blowers. Back in 2005, when Flynn’s attorney, Gary Aguirre, 
tried to pursue an insider-trading case against Pequot Capital 
that involved John Mack, the future CEO of Morgan Stanley, he 
was fired by phone while on vacation. Two Senate committees 
later determined that Aguirre, who has since opened a private 
practice representing whistle-blowers, was dismissed improp- 
erly as part of a “process of reprisal” by the SEC. Two whistle- 















































FROM PIL BULE LO LAP DOG 


The SEC’s past five directors of enforcement have all left to work for Wall Street banks and law firms 





Gary Lynch William McLucas Richard Walker Stephen Cutler Linda Thomsen 
1985-89 1989-98 1998-2001 2001-05 2005-09 
Left SEC to join Wall Stepped down to work Named general counsel As general counsel for Followed Gary Lynch to 


Street law firm Davis 
Polk. Personally lobbied 
the SEC to drop a fraud 
inquiry against the CEO 
of Deutsche Bank. 


for WilmerHale, a Wall 
Street law firm so 
notorious for hiring 
federal regulators that 
it’s called “SEC West.” 
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of Deutsche Bank just 
10 weeks after his SEC 
division shut down a 
fraud investigation 
against the bank’s CEO. 


Davis Polk, where she 
advises Wall Street firms 
on “matters related to 
the enforcement of the 
federal securities laws.” 


JP Morgan Chase, got 
inside signals from the 
SEC that it was unlikely 
to hamper Morgan's bid 
to buy Bear Stearns. 
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blowers in the Stanford case, Julie Preuitt and Joel Sauer, also 
experienced retaliation - including reprimands and demotions 
- after raising concerns about superficial investigations. “There's 
no mechanism to raise these issues at the SEC,” says another for- 
mer whistle-blower. Contacting the agency’s inspector general, 
he adds, is considered “the nuclear option” — a move “well-known 
to be a career-killer.” 

In Flynn's case, both he and Aguirre tried to keep the matter in- 
house, appealing to SEC chairman Mary Schapiro with a promise 
not to go outside the agency if she would grant Flynn protection 
against reprisal. When no such offer was forthcoming, Flynn went 
to the agency's inspector general before sending a detailed letter 
about the wrongdoing to three congressional committees. 

One of the offices Flynn contacted was that of Sen. Grassley, 
who was in the midst of his own battle with the SEC. Frustrated 
with the agency’s failure to punish major players on Wall Street, 
the Iowa Republican had begun an investigation into how the 
SEC follows up on outside complaints. Specifically, he wrote a let- 
ter to FINRA, another regulatory agency, to ask how many com- 
plaints it had referred to the SEC about SAC Capital, the hedge 
fund run by reptilian billionaire short-seller Stevie Cohen. 

SAC has long been accused of a variety of improprieties, from 
insider trading to harassment. But no charge in recent Wall 
Street history is crazier than an episode involving a SAC execu- 
tive named Ping Jiang, who was accused in 2006 of enacting a 
torturous hazing program. According to a civil lawsuit that was 
later dropped, Jiang allegedly forced a new trader named Andrew 
‘Tong to take female hormones, come to work wearing a dress and 
lipstick, have “foreign objects” inserted in his rectum, and allow 
Jiang to urinate in his mouth. (I'm not making this up.) 


ing their response,” says Laurence Brewer, a records officer for 
NARA. Forits part, the SEC is trying to explain away the illegal- 
ity of its actions through a semantic trick. John Nester, the agen- 
cy’s spokesman, acknowledges that “documents related to MUIs” 
have been destroyed. “I don’t have any reason to believe that it 
hasn't always been the policy,” he says. But Nester suggests that 
such documents do not “meet the federal definition of a record,” 
and therefore don't have to be preserved under federal law. 

But even if SEC officials manage to dodge criminal charges, it 
won't change what happened: The nation's top financial police de- 
stroyed more than a decade's worth of intelligence they had gath- 
ered on some of Wall Street's most egregious offenders. “The SEC 
not keeping the MUIs - you can see why this would be bad,” says 
Markopolos, the fraud examiner famous for breaking the Mad- 
off case. “The reason you would want to keep them is to build a 
pattern, That way, if you get five MUIs over a period of 20 years 
on something similar involving the same company, you should be 
able to connect five dots and say, ‘You know, I've had five MUIs 
~ they're probably doing something. Let’s go tear the place apart.” 
Destroy the MUIs, and Wall Street banks can commit the exact 
same crime over and over, without anyone ever knowing. 


EGULATION ISN'T A PANACEA. THE SEC COULD 
have placed federal agents on every corner of lower 
Manhattan throughout the past decade, and it 
might not have put a dent in the massive wave of 
corruption and fraud that left the economy in flames 
three years ago. And even if SEC staffers from top to bottom had 
been fully committed to rooting out financial corruption, the 
agency would still have been seriously hampered by a lack of re- 





“This could lead to criminal liability, 
fretted at a panicked meeting about t 


’ a top SEC official 
e ii ee case files. 





Grassley learned that over the past decade, FINRA had re- 
ferred 19 complaints about suspicious trades at SAC to federal 
regulators. Curious to see how many of those referrals had been 
looked into, Grassley wrote the SEC on May 24th, asking for evi- 
dence that the agency had properly investigated the cases. 

‘Two weeks later, on June 9th, Khuzami sent Grassley a sur- 
prisingly brusque answer: “We generally do not comment on the 
status of investigations or related referrals, and, in turn, are not 
providing information concerning the specific FINRA refer- 
rals you identified.” Translation: We're not giving you the rec- 
ords, so blow us. 

Grassley later found out from FINRA that it had actually re- 
ferred 65 cases about SAC to the SEC, making the lack of serious 
investigations even more inexplicable. Angered by Khuzami’s re- 
sponse, he sent the SEC another letter on June 15th demanding 
an explanation, but no answer has been forthcoming. 

In the interim, Grassley’s office was contacted by Flynn, who 
explained that among the missing MUIs he had uncovered were 
at least three involving SAC - one in 2006, one in 2007 and one 
in 2010, involving charges of insider trading and currency ma- 
nipulation. All three cases were closed by the SEC, and the rec- 
ords apparently destroyed. 

On August 17th, Grassley sent a letter to the SEC about the 
Flynn allegations, demanding to know if it was indeed true that 
the SEC had destroyed records. He also asked if the agency's fail- 
ure to produce evidence of investigations into SAC Capital were 
related to the missing MUIs. 

The SEC's inspector general is investigating the destroyed 
MUIs and plans to issue a report. NARA is also seeking answers. 
“We've asked the SEC to look into the matter and we're await- 
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sources that often forces it to abandon promising cases due to a 
shortage of manpower. “It’s always a triage,” is how one SEC vet- 
eran puts it. “And it’s worse now.” 

But we're equally in the dark about another hypothetical. For- 
get about what might have been if the SEC had followed up in 
earnest on all of those lost MUIs. What if even a handful of them 
had turned into real cases? How many investors might have been 
saved from crushing losses if Lehman Brothers had been forced 
to reveal its shady accounting way back in 2002? Might the need 
for taxpayer bailouts have been lessened had fraud cases against 
Citigroup and Bank of America been pursued in 2005 and 2007? 
And would the U.S. government have doubled down on its bail- 
out of AIG if it had known that some of the firm's executives were 
suspected of insider trading in September 2008? 

It goes without saying that no ordinary law-enforcement agency 
would willingly destroy its own evidence. In fact, when it comes to 
garden-variety crooks, more and more police agencies are catch- 
ing criminals with the aid of large and well-maintained data- 
bases. “Street-level law enforcement is increasingly data-driven,” 
says Bill Laufer, a criminology professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. “For a host of reasons, though, we are starved for good 
data on both white-collar and corporate crime. So the idea that 
we would take the little data we do have and shred it, without a 
legal requirement to do so, calls for a very creative explanation.” 

We'll never know what the impact of those destroyed cases 
might have been; we'll never know if those cases were closed 
for good reasons or bad. We'll never know exactly who got away 
with what, because federal regulators have weighted down a 
huge sack of Wall Street's dirty laundry and dumped it in a lake, 
never to be seen again. © 
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Three decades 
and adozen 
bandmates 
later, Anthony 
Kiedis and 
Flea have just 
begun to fight 
By David Fricke 
Photograph by 

Terry Richardson 
Kiedis (opposite) 


and Flea, 
July 21st, 2011 
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RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 





I WAS AFRAID,’ 


Flea, the bass guitarist of the Red Hot Chili Peppers, confesses over the roar of a tour-bus engine. “I couldn't 


imagine going out with someone else. It seemed done.” ++ It is the last week of July, and Flea is sitting in the 


rear lounge as the bus hurtles north from Los Angeles on the Pacific Coast Highway, up to Big Sur for the 


Chili Peppers’ first concert in four years. The show is their first in more than a decade without John Frus- 


ciante, the Chili Peppers’ brilliant and mercurial guitarist over 15 years and five albums of metallic funk 


and psychedelicized pop, including 1991's Top Five hit, Blood Sugar Sex Magik, and the 2006 Number 


One set, Stadium Arcadium. In 2009, 
Frusciante quit the band for the second 
time, for good. 

Sporting turquoise-green hair and a 
basketball jersey exposing his upper-body 
museum of tattoos, Flea explains the way 
he and Frusciante wrote songs: “John 
would come in with an idea, bam, and I'd 
pick it up. Or I'd have an idea and, boom, 

E ” Flea 








nt,” “tense,” “brotherly” and 
his band is “missing a family 
member,” he 

Now they have a new one. The Chili 
Peppers are about to release I’m With 
You, their first album with Frusciante’s 
friend and successor, 31-year-old Josh 
Klinghoffer. Yesterday, Flea, Klinghoffer, 
drummer Chad Smith and singer Antho- 
ny Kiedis held their last pre-tour practice 
running down nearly two dozen songs 
at a rehearsal space in Santa Monica. 
Tomorrow in Big Sur, the Chili Peppers 
make their live debut with Klinghoffer, 
at an inv 
the Henry Miller Memorial Library. Flea 
owns a house in the area, and he wants 
the Chili Peppers to open their next era in 
front of friends and neighbors. 

“I don't feel ready,” Kiedis will admit a 
few hours before the gig. “I've never been 
ready for the first show of a new chapter. 
I get ready just enough so I know, some- 
how, I can make it work. Get the spit, get 
the glue, hold it together.” 

The Chili Peppers have, in fact, be- 
come experts at rebirth since forming 
in 1983. Friends since high school and 
the remaining original members, Flea 
and Kiedis, also 48, have survived hard- 

















drug abuse, death - the 1988 overdose of 


founding guitarist Hillel Slovak - and a 
dozen personnel changes, including Frus- 
ciante’s first resignation in 1992 and the 
short mid-Nineties tenure of Dave Navar- 





Senior writer Davip FRICKE covered 
the return of the Cars in RS 1132. 
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ation-only show on the lawn of 


ro from Jane's Addiction. Frusciante re- 
turned in 1998. 

But when he quit the Chili Peppers again 
in 2009, near the end of a two-year hiatus 
from recording and touring, “it could have 
been the end, for sure,” Smith, 49, s 
taking his turn in the tour-bus lounge. 
“We've been through the guitar-player 
mill, and here we are again.” The drum- 
mer admits he hoped Frusciante would 
change his mind, “which he’s done before. 
OK, he's doing other things, but one de 
I'm gonna get that call: ‘Hey, it’s John, you 
wanna jam?” Smith does an affectionate 
imp! rusciante’s choppy whis- 
pering voice. “Never happened.” 

By October 2009 - two months before 
Frusciante publicly announced he was 
leaving - Flea, Smith and Kiedis were 
writing with Klinghoffer, a gifted Los An- 
geles-born sideman who has worked with 
Beck, PJ Harvey and Gnarls Barkley and 
played extra guitar and keyboards on the 
Stadium Arcadium tour. There were no 
auditions or other major candidates. The 


“IT COULD HAVE 
BEEN THE END, 
FOR SURE,” SAYS 
DRUMMER CHAD 
SMITH. “WE'VE 
BEEN THROUGH 
THE GUITAR- 
PLAYER MILL, 
AND HERE WE 
ARE AGAIN.” 























new lineup cut the basic tracks for the 14 
songs on I’m With You in one month, 

“I never had the feeling we were done,” 
Kiedis insists. “Flea’s biggest concern, 
that he shared with me, was that he didn’t 
want to continue if it wasn't as good as it 
had ever been, at its best: ‘We've accom- 
plished too much to do anything half- 
assed.” 

But, the singer concedes, “If Flea bows 
out, there's no Chili Peppers. I wouldn't 
sider trying. . ..” His voice trails 
f he’s pondering the impossible. 
“Flea and I were meant to share this life 
together. It’s just what’s happening.” 

On the bus, Flea talks about that bond: 
“Anthony and I moved to L.A. at the same 
time, same age” - in their early teens; 
Flea from Melbourne, Australia, where 
he was born, Kiedis from his native Mich- 
igan. They both came from families rup- 
tured by divorce and, Flea notes, “from 
the lower end of the economic scale. We 
knew that no one was going to do any- 
thing for us if we didn’t do it on our own. 
We realized we had magic together. We 
used to call ourselves ‘the Two-Headed 
Monster.’ We had more power together 
than apart. We could do shit.” 

The monster is now a pair of dads, with 
separate and busy personal lives. Twice- 
divorced, Flea has two daughters. Kiedis 
has a three-and-a-half-year-old son, Ever- 
ly, by a former partner, model Heather 
Christie; the couple split in 2008. (Smith, 
who joined the Chili Peppers in 1989, 
has two boys with his wife, Nancy, and 
three children from previous relation- 
ships. Klinghoffer is single.) “Our sense 
of everything, all of our jokes and ex- 
periences — I don’t think Anthony and I 
see the depth of it all the time,” Flea goes 
on. “Last week, we had not been getting 
along at all. We had some ridiculous ar- 
gument over video shit. That's the thing, 
after John left, I didn’t want to lose - the 
sense of family, of working on something 
together for so long.” 

Over a steak dinner and a glass of wine 
at ahotel in Big Sur, Klinghoffer - an ami- 
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1M WITH You 
Flea and Kiedis in 1985. “We were meant to share this life together,” says Kiedis. 


able, soft-spoken guy in a tall, wiry frame 
Is a recent phone conversation with 
Frusciante. The two met when Klinghoffer 
was in his teens, playing with their own 
fraternal intensity on Frusciante’s solo 
records and other projects. “I was talk- 
ing to him about playing with these guys,” 
Klinghoffer says. “He said, ‘There’s some- 
thing amazing about getting up in the 
morning and playing something amazing 
with your friends. 

“That’s something I've wanted more 
than anything in my life: to have a band 
f friends that you trust and love,” Kling- 
excitedly. “Flea and John had 
special relationship - I saw it for years. 
at Flea and Chad and Anthony could 
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open up and let someone else in, someone 
new, is amazing to me.” 

Frusciante could not be reached for 
comment. “I think he just wants to be 
free to do what he wants,” Flea suggests, 
“without the commerce involved with 
being in a big band.” 

But the weekend before the Big Sur 
show, Smith ran into Frusciante at a 
Soundgarden concert in L.A. “He looked 
good and happy,” the drummer says. Later, 
Frusciante sent Smith a text message: “It 
made me really happy to see you.” 

“I don’t know what's ahead - I never 
know - but right now, the band is really 
fun,” Flea declares, his voice revving up. 
The Chili Peppers wrote more than 50 





























songs for I’m With You and already plan 
to make a second album with Klinghoffer 
after they finish touring next year. 

“It’s only gonna change and get better,” 
Smith swears cheerfully. “Unless some- 
thing weird happens.” 





N THE CORNER OF A ROOM AT 
Dirt Cheap Sound Stage, on the 
afternoon of the Chili Peppers’ 
last tour rehearsal, Flea - shirt- 
less and barefoot, in loose red 
pants - sits at a table with his 
vegetarian lunch. He is abso- 
lutely still for a minute, his eyes closed 
and hands turned upward, before he 
digs in. 

“Flea says a little prayer over his meals,” 
ys singer-poet Patti Smith, a close friend 
and collaborator. At some of her concerts 
in recent years, he has played bass in her 
band. “To be around Flea is 
perience,” she goes on fondly. 
with his food. He runs every day 
once saw him warm up for a Chili Pep- 
pers show by practicing Bach runs on his 
bass bi ge. When she and Flea per- 
form together, she says, “If I’m tired, if he 
can feel a little faltering, he looks into my 

and gives me all of his energy. He's 

own man. He knows his worth. But 
he has that selfless quality that makes a 
great musician.” 

Flea’s silent prayers are nondenomi- 
national. “I've developed a relationship 
with my idea of what God is,” he say 
“While music gave me liberation, my pl 
ing is about staying in touch with some 
thing sacred, a divine energy that flows 
through me 

avisible energy. At Dirt Cheap, the 
Peppers - with a new touring mem- 
ber, percussionist Mauro Refosco - swing 
from the rolling acid pop of “Monarchy of 
Roses” and the stark ballad “Meet Me at 
the Corner,” both on the new album, to 
the v ance charge of “Throw Av 
Your Television,” from 2002's By the Way 
and the Blood Sugar funk command “Give 
It Away.” 

In every number, Flea telegraphs each 
note and rhythmic inflection with h 
body bent forward practically in 
head and shoulders jerking in time. Kiedis 
does his own version of that. His danc- 
ing, in the instrumental breaks, is part 
karate, part break dancing, iced with a 
cocky smile. 

Klinghoffer is no wallflower. He often 
stands toe-to-toe with Flea - heads 
bobbing, almost butting - and hits his 
power chords with his long legs spread 
apart, like a basketball version of Pete 
Townshend. But Klinghoffer’s playing - 
restless and textural, a mix of Keith Rich- 
ards’ melodic weaving and Jimi Hen- 
drix’s pictorial echo and distortion - is a 
sea change from Frusciante's cutting riffs 
and solos. 
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“Josh creeps around an idea, working 
it out,” Flea says. “It's more sublime and 
subtle. We've never had that before. Even 
when Josh gets violent, he envelops more 
than attacks.” 

“I'm not John,’ Klinghoffer says bluntly. 
“It’s not conscious. I never did anything to 
be not like John. But what he did was that 
band. Hopefully, this is a new band.” 

Flea says as much after that rehears- 
al. “He texted me: ‘It sounds amazing,” 
Klinghoffer remarks later. “It was very 
sweet.” 

Sammy Hagar, who plays with Chad 
Smith in the band Chickenfoot, envies 
the loyalty he sees in the Chili Peppers. 
was always complimenting Chad on that,” 
Hagar says. “It’s not like they've stabbed 
the guitar player in the back and thrown 
him out,” a glancing reference to the dra- 
mas Hagar witnessed in Van Halen. “Guys 
keep leaving, and they still keep their core 
strong. It’s just good people that care about 
each other.” 

Flea, however, took advantage of the 
Chili Peppers’ two-yez 
dium Arcadium, working on other art 
tours and records and cutting solo materi- 
al at his own studio in the Silverlake area 
of L.A. In 2010, he played bass in Radio- 
head singer Thom Yorke’s offshoot band 
Atoms for Peace, doing shows and play- 
ing on a forthcoming studio album. Yor 
says he asked Flea to join the project “be- 
cause he plays bass like a lead instrument. 
But I thought, ‘Why would he want to do 
this?’ He said he enjoyed the idea of get- 
ting involved but not being responsible 
for the end product, getting the kicks and 
walking away.” Yorke laughs. “I can total- 
ly understand that.” 

is actually a complex bundle of 
, humility and yearning, a for- 
mally trained musician - he started on 
trumpet - whose aggressive style on bass 
belies his notion of service. “I want to sup- 
port them,” he of his work for Yorke 
and Patti Smith. “Thom channels such a 
beautiful thing. I’m like, ‘Let me give ev- 
erything that I am to him, give him what 
he needs to float on. 

“That freedom thing Thom’s talking 
about - it’s getting out of the way,” Flea 
explains. “When you try to control music, 
you strangle it. I know it’s a hippie thing. 
But I'm trying to get the energy out, let it 
go. That's the gift I have.” 

Flea co-founded a nonprofit music 
school for children, the Silverlake Conser- 
vatory, in 2001. He still considers himself 
a student as well. In the fall of 2008, the 
bassist enrolled at the University of South- 
ern California's Thornton School of Music 
for a year, taking courses in theory, com- 
position and trumpet. He did not receive 
formal credit but completed the assigned 
homework - in Bach, Haydn and Mozart, 
among others - and final exams. “Not 
playing a chord instrument - the trum- 
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A New Day in Pepperland 


(1) Flea and new guitarist Josh Klinghoffer 
performing at a Los Angeles Dodgers game last 
year. (2) Ex-guitarist John Frusciante on his last 
Chili Peppers tour, 2006. (3) Anthony Kiedis with 


three-year-old son Everly Bear in Malibu. 


I wanted to unlock some mys- 








“He would call me two or three times in 
an afternoon - ‘I have a question about the 
assignment, this chord in measure two,” 
says Flea’s theory instructor, Neal Desby. 
“He was very serious, and the other stu- 
dents could see that. It became a lesson 
in itself - 9:30 in the morning, this guy’s 
here. He doesn’t have to do this.” Fle 
grade in Desby ‘A, with flying col- 
ors. He did extremely well.” 

Asked during that bus ride if he ever 
wonders where he would be now without 
music or his band, Flea looks up, amazed. 


“WE USED 
TO CALL 

OURSELVES ‘THE 

TWO-HEADED 
MONSTER,” SAYS 
FLEA ABOUT HIS 

PARTNERSHIP 

WITH KIEDIS. 
“TOGETHER WE 

CAN DO SHIT.” 
































y that. That was 
thought when I woke up this morn- 
” He recounts an adolescence of hard 
drugs and robbing houses, “bad, bad shit, 
the kind that ends you up in jail, dead. 
Anthony, Hillel, my friends who real- 
ly felt like my family - we took our drugs 
together. It was our communion. But 
it became clear - people's lives ruined, 
nothing beautiful about it.” Flea quit 
hard drugs “cold, never went to rehab,” 
in the early Nineties, at 30. Kiedis, who 
wrote vividly about his life as an ad- 
dict in the Blood Sugar hit “Under the 
Bridge,” took longer. He has been clean 
since 2000. 

‘Music saved me - and books,” Flea 
s. “Reading Kurt Vonnegut at 13, 
t was the shit that raised me, gave 
mea of ethics, what's right in the 
world.” Flea is now an avid book collec- 
tor. He owns a British first-edition print- 
ing of Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, which 
he bought in London in 2004 for, he 
sheepishly admits, “a large amount of 













tha 

















“I didn't read it until my late thirties,” 
he says of the novel, “but it touched me — 
the resilience Jane maintains when faced 
with situations where everyone loses their 
dignity and kindness. She is put through 
fucking hell. She’s abandoned, treated 
like shit. And she never strays from what 
she loves.” 

Give her a guitar, I suggest, and it could 
be the story of his band. 

“I relate to it,” Flea confesses. “I didn’t 
always keep my dignity and stay true, be 
kind and stuff.” Still, he says, “It’s some- 
thing to aspire to.” 
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OSHUA ADAM KLINGHOFFER 
was born in L.A. on October 


3rd, 1979, the younger of 


two children, to New York 

natives Steve and Kathy 

Klinghoffer. Josh’s father is 

also in the entertainment 
business, a sound technician for films 
and television. 

Josh was nine when his parents signed 
him up for drum lessons. “He would bang 
on everything in front of him,” Kathy says. 
“If you were talking to Josh, he would be 
drumming on the kitchen table, drum- 
ming on the coffee table.” Josh taught him- 
self how to play guitar and keyboards. 

At 15, Josh told his parents he was quit- 
ting high school to study music on his 
own. “It was a war for years,” Josh remem- 
bers. “I ‘I want to get smart on my 
It was an eerie parallel, too: 
ante also dropped out of high school 
to concentrate on the guitar, obse: ly 
playing along to records at home, before 
he joined the Chili Peppers at 18, in 1989. 
“There was a lot of Led Zeppelin and Jimi 
Hendrix,” Klinghoffer says of his own pri- 
vate studies. “The Chili Peppers and Pearl 
Jam were big bands for me.” 

Klinghoffer first met Fru 
Bob Forrest, the former leader of the L.A. 
cult band Thelonious Monster and a long- 
time friend of the Chili Peppers. “Josh and 
John - all they did was live for mo nd 
records,” says Forrest, now an addiction 
counselor. He recalls a trip to New York 
where Forrest and Klinghoffer signed a 
deal for a band they had at the time, the 
Bicycle Thief. “We each got a $10,000 ad- 
vance. Josh said, ‘I'll see you back at the 
hotel.’ He came back eight hours later with 
100 CDs and a 1940s acoustic guitar. I 
said, ‘How much money do you have left?” 
He said, ‘Oh, I don’t know, not much.” 

Klinghoffer’s résumé as a sideman reads 
like alt-rock star time. In addition to his 
live work with Beck and Harvey, there 
have been tours and sessions for Perry 
Farrell, Sparks, Tricky, the Butthole Surf- 
ers and the highly touted indie band War- 
paint, as well as several records with Frus- 
ciante. Forrest points out a significant 
difference between the two guitarists: 
“John exploded to power and money so 
quickly” when he joined the Chili Peppers. 
“He never had Josh’s experience of playing 
with other musicians.” Steve Klinghoffer 
proudly talks of his son's “way of attract- 
ing people - he fits in very well.” 

In the Chili Peppers, he is treated - and 
acts - like a partner, not a junior associate. 
At several points during that tour rehears- 
al, Flea and Kiedis - “the invisible axis,” 
as the latter puts it - go into consultation 
about an upcoming video shoot and the 
flow of songs in the set list. But Klinghoffer 
is often in there as well, listening closely 
and making suggestions. And he receives 
equal writing credit on 7m [Cont. on 75] 
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A POCKET HISTORY OF 
THECHILEPEPPERS 


28 years, 11 personnel changes and no shirts 





Four L.A. Punk: 


1983 Singer Anthony 
Kiedis, bassist Flea, 
guitarist Hillel Slovak 
and drummer Jack trons 
~ close friends just a few 
years out of high school - 
form a band in L.A. They 
call themselves Tony Flow 
and the Miraculously 
Majestic Masters of 
Mayhem at their first gig, 
but quickly switch to Red 
Hot Chili Peppers. 


The First Crisis 








1984 Slovak and Irons quit 
to spend more time ona 
project and are replaced 
by guitarist Jack Sherman 
(left) and drummer Cliff 
Martinez (right), who play 
‘on the Chilis’ debut. 





Hillel Returns 


1985 Sherman is fired due 
to internal tensions. Slovak 
(second from right) rejoins; 
the band records Freaky 
Styley with producer 
George Clinton. 





Rising Peppers 
1987 Martinez has a falling- 
out with the rest of the 
band and gets canned. The 
other members persuade 
drummer trons to come 
back for The Uplift Mofo 
Party Plan, their most 
successful disc yet. 





Tragedy 
1988 Slovak is found dead 
of aheroin overdose. A 
grief-stricken Irons quits 
again, throwing the band 
into limbo. Kiedis and 
Flea test out anew lineup 
including P-Funk guitarist 
Blackbyrd McKnight and 
former Dead Kennedys 
drummer D.H. Peligro. 








Rebirth 


1989 The new lineup 
fizzles quickly. Kiedis and 
Flea recruit 18-year-old 
hardcore Chilis fan John 
Frusciante (left) as the new 
guitarist after seeing him 
try out for another band. 
They audition dozens of 
drummers before settling 
on Chad Smith (second 
from right) and recording 
1989's Mother's Milk. It’s 
their biggest hit yet by far. 





Frusciante 
Flakes 

1992 The Chili Peppers 
are riding high on the 
smash success of 1991's 
Blood Sugar Sex Magik 
when Frusciante suddenly 
leaves the band four 
shows into a foreign tour. 
Session guitarist Arik 
Marshall (left) fills in 

for the remainder of the 
year’s gigs, playing at 
Lollapalooza and appearing 
in two music videos. 
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Lead Guitarist 


Revolving Door 
1993 Marshall is asked to 
leave after the tour and is 
replaced by guitarist Jesse 
Tobias - who is let go in 
short order. 


The Awkward 
Navarro Years 





1993 Jane’s Addiction 

alum Dave Navarro (left) 
becomes the Chilis’ seventh 
guitarist, playing with them 
at Woodstock '94 and on 
1995's underwhelming 

One Hot Minute. 





Frusciante Saves 
the Day 


1998 The band fires 
Navarro over creative 
differences. The bandmates 
regroup with a newly 
rehabbed Frusciante, 
recording three albums 
starting with 1999's 
comeback, Californication. 





Klinghoffer 
Gets the Call 


2009 Frusciante quits for 
asecond time to focus on 
solo work. The Chilis invite 
his friend Josh Klinghoffer 
(second from left), who 
toured with them in 2007, 
to be their new lead 
guitarist. 
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Glen 
Campbell's 
ong, 
Goodbye 


As Alzheimer's slowly destroys his 
memory, the Rhinestone Cowboy 
rides into the sunset - with a powerful 
final album By Patrick Doyle 


N A RECENT SUNNY AFTERNOON IN MALIBU, CALIFORNIA, 
Glen Campbell is sitting on a couch in the living room of his 


Tuscan: 





tyle home overlooking a mass of hills, palm trees and 
the sparkling Pacific Ocean below. He's di: 
Cowboy,” his 1975 Number One hit, which he calls “m; 


ussing “Rhinestone 
ybe the 
best song I've ever sung,” He launches into the hook, howling, “Like a rhinestone 








cowboy!/Riding out on a horse in a star-spangled radio!” He stops to correct 





old singer and guitarist announced he is retiring from music because he is suf- 





fering from Alzheimer’s disease. It’s a slow farewell: On August 30th, he will re- 
lease his final album, Ghost on the Canvas, featuring contributions from fans 
like Billy Corgan, Paul Westerberg and Jakob Dylan, and has already begun the 
Glen Campbell Goodbye Tour, which will take him around the globe indefinite- 
ly. ‘It’s the last chapter of one of the most remarkable and Zelig-like careers in 


rock history - 21 Top 40 hits, 45 million solo albums sold, session guitar on hun- 





dreds of classic songs from “Be My Baby” to “Good Vibrations,” a hit TV show. “He 


had that beautiful tenor with a crystal-clear guitar sound, playing lines that were 
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so inventive,” says Tom Petty, who calls 
Campbell a key influence. “It moved me.” 

Ghost on the Canvas is a return to that 
sound, all soaring vocals, big, orchestra- 
laced production and killer guitar. The 
album’s producer, Julian Raymond, co- 
wrote the bulk of the disc with the sing- 
er on this same couch, cutting demos 
at Campbell's studio next door. Ray- 
mond, who has produced the Wallflowers, 
Rosanne Cash and Cheap Trick, assem- 
bled the material and recruited Corgan, 
Cheap Trick’s Rick Nielsen, Westerberg 
and Jakob Dylan. (“That's Bob's kid?” 
Campbell asks during the interview. 
“Well, I'll be dag-gonned.”) “It was so 
easy,” Campbell says. “All I had to do was 
go in and sing.” 

The songs touch on every part of his 
epic life, from battles with personal de- 
mons - three failed marriag: 
cocaine and alcohol abuse - to the peace 
he has finally found with his wife of 28 
years. “Everything on this record emu- 
lates what Glen has gone through,” says 
Raymond. 

On the opening hymn, “A Better Place,” 
Campbell sings, “Some days I'm so con- 
fused, Lord/My past gets in my way/ 
I need the ones I love, Lord/More and 
more each day.” He has trouble remem- 
bering making the record, but he knows 
why he sang those lines. “I do get con- 
fused,” he says. “I don’t even look at any- 
thing anymore, except what’s going on 
right now. I thank God he’s given me 
a second chance. 
































ROM THE BEGINNING, 

Campbell had it rough. He 

was born in 1936 in the De- 

pression-reeling town of Bills- 

town, Arkansas, the seventh 
son in a sharecropping family of 12 kids. 
“We used to watch TV by candlelight,” 
Campbell jokes in his cracked, husky 
drawl. A guitar prodigy, he dropped out 
of school when he was 14 and moved to 
Wyoming with an uncle, where the duo 
played rowdy bars in rural towns. Even- 
tually he made his way to L.A., and by 
1962, Campbell had solidified a spot in 
the Wrecking Crew, the loose group of ses- 
sion pros who played on the hottest rec- 
ords of the 1960s. 

“I played rhythm on basically every- 
thing,” Campbell says. He’s not kidding; 
in 1963 alone, he appeared on 586 cuts, 
and countless more that decade, from 
the Byrds’ “Mr. Tambourine Man” and 
Elvis Presley's “Viva Las Vegas” to Merle 
Haggard’s “Mama Tried” and the Righ: 
teous Brothers’ “You've Lost That Loy 
Feeling.” He was able to adapt to what- 
ever sound was in style, becoming a surf- 
guitar whiz on tunes by Jan and Dean, 
Dick Dale and the Beach Boys. “I learned 




















Th the first feature story by assistant 
editor Parrick DoyLe. 
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» years of 


it was crucial to play right on the edge of 
the beat,” he says. “It makes you drive the 
song more. You're ahead of the beat, but 
you're not.” 

“He was the best guitar player I'd heard 
before or since,” says fellow session great 
Leon Russell. “Occasionally we'd play 
with 50- or 60-piece orchestras. His deal 
was he didn't read [music], so they would 
play it one time for him, and he had it.” 

Campbell wasn’t above getting star- 
struck. During the session for Frank Si- 
natra’s “Strangers in the Night,” Campbell 
remembers he stared at Sinatra so long 
the singer pulled the producer aside to 
complain. “He said, ‘Who's the fag down 
there looking at me?’” Campbell cack- 
les. “I'll never forget that. I didn’t take it 
for granted. 








“I worked my butt off,” he adds. “And I 
had to hustle, because there were a lot of 
people out there that could play.” 

In late 1964, Brian Wilson had a ner- 
vous breakdown on tour with the Beach 
Boys, and the band called on Campbell 
to replace him on bass and high harmo- 
nies - a gig that lasted six months. “He 
fit right in,” says Wilson. “His main forte 
is he’s a great guitar player, but he’s even 
a better singer than all the rest. He could 
sing higher than I could!” Wilson used 
his time off the road to write Pet Sounds 
~ and Campbell plays on five cuts. Wilson 
also wrote and produced Campbells early 
girl-crazy pop single “Guess I'm Dumb.” 
It flopped, but it’s a gem of a song. Says 
Wilson, “I really wanted him to have a 
hit record.” 
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He finally had one in 1967, with “By the 
Time I Get to Phoenix,” written by Jimmy 
Webb, an L.A. kid with a knack for wind- 
ing, intricate ballads. “He was a perfect ve- 
hicle for my very sentimental songs,” says 
Webb. “We made some records that were 
nearly perfect together.” The tune kicked 
off a working relationship that ranged 
from the haunting Vietnam War ballad 
“Galveston” to “Wichita Lineman,” about 
the isolation of a telephone-pole worker, 
Campbells first Top 10 hit. “I own all his 
records, and that’s the crown jewel of his 
work,” says Corgan, who plays guitar on 
Ghost on the Canvas. “It’s dark, creepy, re- 
pressed, but so beautiful.” 

“Those songs just rang out on the AM 
radio - I was, you know, nine years old in 
'69,” adds Westerberg, who wrote the new 
album's title track. “He had a great breath 
control, and he had a great range. His 
pitches also were right on. I don't know if 
he was ever trained, or if he was just natu- 
rally blessed with that kind of voice, but he 
certainly is a great pop singer.” 

With swelling orchestral arrangements 
and slick production, the songs weren't 
exactly the hippest sounds of the Sixties. 
“They felt packaged for a middle-of-the- 


would have never had the chance to see 
us,” says Nelson. “He’s always been a big 
help to me. During one of my down years, 
he signed me to his publishing company 
and paid me a lot of money. I only wrote 
one song, and it was ‘Bloody Mary Morn- 
ing. I hope he got his money back!” 

Campbell's boyish charisma led John 
Wayne to cast him in a co-starring role 
in 1969's True Grit. He says now that his 
acting was so amateurish that he “gave 
John Wayne that push to win the Academy 
Award.” But the good times didn't last: The 
show was canceled; his first feature film, 
Norwood, flopped; and the hits dried up. 

He channeled it all into “Rhinestone 
Cowboy” - Larry Weiss’ stomping tale of 
aroad veteran who vowed to continue his 
career with ringing optimism. The 1975 
smash was the first song since 1961 to top 
both the country and pop charts. But at 
the same time Campbell was descending 
into a devastating addiction to cocaine 
and alcohol. “The first time I took it, co- 
caine, it was like your eye was coming out 
of your head,” he says. “Oh, God, it was like 
a dog that gets into your henhouse and 
steals your eggs.” 

It’s a fuzzy period for Campbell. He 





“His music felt packaged for a middle- 
of-the-road, older crowd,’ says ‘Tom 


Petty. 


. “But it was such pure, good stuff 


that you had to learn to love it.” 


road, older crowd,” says Petty. “At first, you 
go, ‘Oh, I don’t know about that. But it was 
such pure, good stuff that you had to put 
off your prejudices and learn to love it. It 
taught me not to have those prejudices.” 


T LUNCHTIME, CAMP- 
bell moves to the island in 
his ocean-themed kitchen, 
where his wife, Kim, a blond 
beauty he married in 1982, is 

preparing vegetables, while his old buddy 

Steve Ozark grills up some “Goodtime 

Burgers,” topped with lettuce, tomato, 

mayo and lots of onions. “Whenever he 

does an interview,” Ozark says, “I make 
hima burger.” 

The burger was a backstage staple on 
The Glen Campbell Goodtime Hour, his hit 
CBS show from 1969 to 1971. With a young 
writing crew that included Rob Reiner 
and Steve Martin, Campbell acted in often 
hokey skits and performed stellar duets 
with everyone from Cher to Ray Charles. 
The show also gave a national platform to 
rising country stars like Willie Nelson. “He 
exposed us to a big part of the world that 
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doesn't recall his 16-year marriage to sec- 
ond wife Billie Jean Nunley, whom he 
divorced in 1976, or his 15-month drug- 
fueled fling with country singer Tanya 
Tucker, during which the couple sang the 
national anthem at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1980 and appeared 
on the cover of People. “I may have dated 
her,” Campbell says. 

He does remember meeting Kim, a 
dancer at Radio City Music Hall, on a di- 
sastrous blind date that ended with Camp- 
bell telling her he wanted to “jump her 
bones.” But he kept calling, and within 
a year they were married. At their wed- 
ding, Campbell got so drunk he surprised 
his new mother-in-law with the news that 
Kim was three months pregnant. By 1987, 
with Kim's help, Campbell finally man- 
aged to get sober. “I give her all the credit 
for that,” Campbell says. “If you pray from 
your heart, there will be return mail. I've 
seen that happen to me.” 

As he devours his burger, he feels a 
chill and asks if the air conditioner is on. 
It’s not, but Campbell climbs the winding 
staircase and spends the next 20 minutes 


searching the bedrooms, producing loud 
crashing noises. “Kim!” he shouts repeat- 
edly, adding, “We don't need any air condi- 
tioner here, that’s for damn sure!” and “It’s 
cold in here - are you all crazy?” 

The kids are used to it. “That's one thing 
with Alzheimer's,” says Ashley, his pretty 
24-year-old daughter, who plays banjo in 
his band. “They get fixated on one thing. 
Air conditioning is his thing. There’s also 
ahand towel we usually keep in that bath- 
room, and if you don't fold it exactly and 
put it on top of the spigots, he'll say, ‘Who 
did this?’ Glen Campbell P.I. is on it.” 

Though Campbell was diagnosed in 
May, his friends and family have suspected 
he’s been ill for years. One friend believes 
it goes as far back as 2003, and suggests 
that the disease was partially responsible 
for Campbell's arrest that year for hit-and- 
run, an incident that ended with him al- 
legedly kneeing a police officer in the thigh 
right before he was released. Campbell 
pleaded guilty to extreme drunken driv- 
ing and leaving the scene of an accident, 
and spent 10 days in jail. 

Despite his condition, Campbell is 
tanned and energetic, spending most days 
on the golf course. A tour behind the rec- 
ord will hit the U.S. early next year, with 
Campbell backed by his four kids, three 
of whom play in an Arcade Fire-inspired 
band called Instant People. Campbell can’t 
wait. “I think this has been really good for 
him,” says Ashley. “Before the announce- 
ment, people were thinking, ‘He's drunk, 
He's using again.’ Now it’s more of a sup- 
portive thing as opposed to an angry, crit- 
ical thing.” 

Campbell reappears in the kitchen 
wearing a purple bathrobe over his black 
T-shirt and jeans, holding a glass of juice. 
There's time for one last question. How 
does he feel about his illness? 

He stares blankly, even when reminded 
of a recent appointment with his doctor. 

“I don’t even know that I went to the 
doctor,” he says with a nervous laugh. “I 
don’t feel any different at all. I haven't 
been to the doctors where they said, ‘You 
got Alzheimer’s’ - I don’t even know where 
that came from. I haven't been to a doc- 
tor in years.” 

He turns to Ashley. “What is this Alz~ 
heimer’s garbage, hon? Do you know?” 

“Yeah,” she says. “It’s something you're 
in the early stages of. It’s short-term-mem- 
ory loss.” 

“Short-term-memory lane?” he asks. 

“Yeah,” she says. “Sometimes you'll have 
trouble remembering stuff.” 

“Well,” he says, “I was trying to forget all 
that garbage years ago.” 

He takes a long sip of juice, but still 
can't shake the thought. “Who said that?” 
he asks. 

“Your doctor.” 

“Oh.” Campbell laughs for a moment. 
“Well, I guess I'll wait till it hits me, 
then.” is) 
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Psychedelic 
Superhero 


Grant Morrison has created some of 
the world’s coolest comic books. But 
can he really talk to the dead, channel 
John Lennon and see into the fifth 
dimension? By Brian Hiatt 


RANT MORRISON IS, AT THE MOMENT, ON DEAD- 
line for five comic-book scripts — three Batmans, two 
Supermans - plus the first draft of a screenplay about 
heroic dinosaurs fighting rapacious space aliens. But 
he won't be getting to any of that today. On this bright 
early-summer afternoon in his native Glasgow, Morrison has some 
far more implausible stories to tell, and they might even be true. “This 
is the house that can't be lit,” he says, striding into the green-walled, 
wood-floored living room of one of the four homes his lucrative comic- 
book career and intermittent screenwriting work afford him - this one 
a130-year-old town house in a wealthy enclave known as “millionaire’s 
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= GRANT MORRISON 


row.” “It swallows light. There was a séance 
in the backroom, and the place never re- 
covered. We keep changing the bulbs, but 
they won't turn on.” 

It’s not hard to imagine serious weird- 
ness going down in this shadowy place, 
decorated as it is in a haute-bohemian 
Euro-creepy fashion that makes it look 
like the home of a hip Satanist - or just 
that of a 51-year-old writer, spiritual ex- 
plorer, countercultural hero, occasion- 
al crossdresser and rock-star whisperer. 
Morrison is one of the most adventurous 
and commercially successful comic-book 
writers of the past 25 years, retrieving su- 
perheroic and science-fictional dispatch- 
es from the fringes of consciousness, splat- 
tering his chaotic visions onto the page. 

Even as Hollywood transforms itself into 
asuperhero-industrial complex, struggling 
to find “gritty” and “realistic” takes on fly- 
ing Ubermenschen in rubber suits, Morri- 
son revels in the glorious madness of these 
stories. “People say kids can’t understand 
the difference between fact and fiction, but 
that’s bullshit,” he says. “Kids understand 
that real crabs don't sing like the ones in 
The Little Mermaid. But you give an adult 
fiction, and the adult starts asking real- 
ly fucking dumb questions like ‘How does 
Superman fly? How do those eyebeams 
work? Who pumps the Batmobile’s tires?” 
It's a fucking made-up story, you idiot! No- 
body pumps the tires!” 

Morrison's just-released book, Super- 
gods (his first book-book, no pictures), is 
a maniacally enthusiastic stream-of-con- 
sciousness narrative, 70 years of superhe- 
ro history with erudite analysis and auto- 
biography thrown in - an account of what 
it’s like to plunge your brain into these fic- 
tional universes for decades, refusing to 
come up for air. “I wanted to say, here's 
what happens if you engage with this to 
the exclusion of all else,” he says. “Here’s 
what you're like - and it’s kind of weird.” 

In the center of Morrison’s high-ceil- 
inged living room is a blood-red leath- 
er couch, paired with a fuzzy crimson rug 
that looks to have been made from the fur 
of a poached-and-skinned Elmo; a silk- 
screen image of what appears to be a fe- 
male ghost hangs above the fireplace; on 
a table in the corner sits a hypnotic, un- 
nerving painting of a pentagramish figure 
etched with quotes from both the Kabbal- 
ah and Orson Welles’ The Shadow radio 
drama - the work of a freaky outsider art- 
ist named Paul Laffoley. “He's a fascinat- 
ing guy,” Morrison says. “He had to have 
his foot amputated, and he wears a huge 
clawed lion’s foot that screws into his leg.” 

Morrison has all of his original limbs, 
and décor aside, is no Satanist, although 
hed make a convincing one: He's utter- 
ly, magisterially bald, with impenetrably 
charismatic black eyes and pointy ears. 









Senior writer BR1an Hrart profiled 
Larry David for the cover of RS 1136. 
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He has excellent posture, possibly from 
the martial-arts training he undertook to 
make himself more superheroic, and he 
manages to look elegant even in his current 
outfit of pale-blue T-shirt, black pants and 
Prada boots — nothing like the old-school 
geek creators he once derided as “fucking 
American fatsos with sweat stains on their 
Superman T-shirts.” Instead, he looks and 
acts like the rock star he always wanted to 
be, back when he played in bands such as 
the Mixers, once opening for the Jesus and 
Mary Chain and Primal Scream. 

Morrison hasn't felt any malevolent 
presence in this house, but he’s pretty sure 
he's met a few demons over the years. Mor- 
rison considers himself a magician, and 
not the rabbits-from-hats kind - magick 
with ak’ style sorcery. He’s been conduct- 
ing occult rituals since age 19, summoning 
various entities and gods and such - rang- 
ing from a flaming lion’s head to what he 
believes to have been the spirit of John 
Lennon, who, he says, gave him a song 
(we'll get back to that one). 








from the bog of his working-class Glas- 
gow accent. “The most bizarre thoughts 
you may have had in 1994 on an Ecstasy 
tab can turn into money, which turns into 
houses, which turns into cat food. It’s the 
Yukon in our brain, it’s a gold rush, it’s all 
sitting there, and it’s worth money.” 

As he ages, Morrison looks increasing- 
ly like Professor X, the hairless, psychic 
leader of the X-Men - which happens to 
be one of the many comic books he’s writ- 
ten over the years (the winged character 
Zoé Kravitz plays in this summer's X-Men: 
First Class is his creation), Like the pro- 
fessor, he’s comfortable as a mentor and 
guru, in his case both to other comic-book 
writers and to rock stars, teaching Rob- 
bie Williams about magic and becom- 
ing close friends with My Chemical Ro- 
mance’s Gerard Way, helping shape the 
direction of that band’s last album. “I def- 
initely learned so much from him,” says 
Way. “It takes courage to go into the com- 
mercial arena and say, ‘Let’s push this, let’s 


| make something crazy.” 








“You may look at superheroes 
and just see trash, toilet paper, 
but [ look at them and see 
William Blake angels.” 








Morrison and abandmate from one of his 
not-quite-successful-enough rock groups 
conducted their séance in 1990, using a 
homemade Ouija board to try to identify 
a mysterious Glasgow serial killer known 
as Bible John. “We had letters arranged 
and a glass in the middle,” says Morrison, 
“and we're sitting there, like, ‘This is never 
gonna work - is there anybody there?” 
And the glass goes whoosh, and it start- 
ed to spell out stuff.” They didn't crack the 
case, but as with much of Morrison's life, 
the incident ended up in a comic book. 

Deepak Chopra, the New Age guru, is a 
fan of Morrison's work (which he first en- 
countered via his comic-book-loving son) 
and is convinced of his mystical bona fides. 
“The potential shaman exists in everyone,” 
says Chopra, who befriended Morrison 
after they spoke together at a Comic-Con 
panel on spirituality and superheroes, “and 
definitely in him. That's why he’s special.” 

For Morrison, the “most magical thing” 
is the way he makes his living. “I find it 
quite fucked up, to be honest, the notion 
that the most outlandish thoughts could 
pay for your existence,” says Morrison, in- 
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ROWING UP, GRANT 
didn't have to look far for a. 
flawed-but-powerful hero. 
His father, Walter Morri- 
son, was a militant paci- 
fist and well-known leftist 
activist in Glasgow who frequently faced 
police harassment. “He was a known fig- 
ure, but he had a secret identity and every- 
thing,” says Morrison, “a name he used 
when hed leave these anti-nuclear mes- 
sages.” But Walter's devotion to his causes 
left the family without much money and 
tore his marriage apart. Grant's parents di- 
vorced when he was on the cusp of adoles- 
cence, and his world turned dark. He had 
won a scholarship to an elite boys’ school, 
but the long commute left him without 
a social life. He spent his free time try- 
ing to write and draw his own versions 
of the American comic books that had 
illuminated his childhood world. 

He was rejected by art school and ended 
up skipping college altogether, spending 
his post-high-school years playing in punk 
bands while quickly picking up profession- 
al work in U.K. comics, which he treated 
as the minor leagues. He broke through in 
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cLocKwise: 


Natural Mystic 


Morrison has always 
acted more like a rock 
star than The Simpsons’ 
Comic Book Guy, (1) Asa 
young writer in Glasgow, 
1985. (2) His comic The 
Invisibles influenced 
The Matrix. (3) With his 
friend Gerard Way of My 
Chemical Romance. 

(4) Opening for the Jesus 
and Mary Chain with his 
band in 1984. 


America in 1988 - part of a wave of glamor- 
ous, groundbreaking U.K. writers that also 
included Neil Gaiman and Alan Moore ~ by 
reviving an obscure DC Comics superhero 
named Animal Man and inserting him- 
self as the villain of the piece. Animal Man 
slowly realizes he is fictional, and in one in- 
famous sequence, gazes out from the cage 
of his comic-book panel and yelps, “I can 
see you!” at the reader. The character ends 
up meeting Morrison, who apologizes for 
killing Animal Man's family in an earlier 
issue, and brings them back to life. As Mor- 
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rison sawit, he had invented a “fiction suit” 
that allowed him to enter the comic-book 
universe, and he had no intention of taking 
it off. “I was trying to become fictional,” he 
says, “because I had all these mad ideas.” 
Morrison made his first real money 
with 1989's wildly popular graphic novel 
Arkham Asylum ~ a surreal, psychosexu- 
ally rich tale of Batman and the Joker that 
informed Heath Ledger's unhinged take 
on the character. “The mainstream super- 
hero stuff in a lot of ways has been more 
experimental than the stuff I've done for 








myself,” says Morrison, who's also been 
writing monthly Batman comics since 
5. “It’s going to look good in the con- 
70 years of Batman - I've tied a knot 
init it that will be there forever, and that’s as 
meaningful as anything I'll do.” 

Morrison had just hit his thirties, and 
Bat-cash in hand, he was ready to have 
the kind of fun that had eluded him in his 
teens. He traveled the world, visiting India, 
Thailand, Bali, New Zealand, Nepal. He 
started wearing leather and vinyl, shaved 
his balding head and abandoned a life- 
y, dropping acid, shrooms 
and Ecstasy, smoking hash. In Katman- 
du, he had a spiritual experience that has 
guided his work ever since, a revelatory vi- 
sion from some kind of fifth-dimensional 
perspective, He saw the universe from the 
outside, met silvery bloblike entities who 
explained the connectedness of all 
life on Earth. “I felt it was a higher 
\d there's no proof it 

.“T remember space 
and time being just a flat surface 
drug thing. 
only on a little lentil 
of hash, and that won't give you at 
experience ~ God knows I've tried,” 



































sure for along time after that when I 
died I would just wake up there, like 
looking up from a video game, real- 
izing you're in your room, but now I 


don't feel like that any 

Morrison never considered “pull- 
ingan L. Ron Hubbard on this 
Instead, he just kept writing comic 
books. He put as much as he could 

f perience into The Invisi- 
a brain-bending comic-book 
series he created about mystic kung- 
fu-fighting adventurers, which seemed like 
an obvious influence on The Matria when 
it hit theaters five years later. “I was told 
by people on the set that Invisibles books 
were passed around for visual reference,” 
says Morrison, who wouldn't have minded 
some credit. The Invisibles starred a bald, 
leather-clad guy called King Mob who 
looked just like Morrison. He tried to blur 
the lines between himself and the char- 
acter, adopting King Mob’s lifestyle and 
ish wear. “I became the character,” he 
copying me instead of me 
ing him.” Around this time, a young 
Gerard Way, then an intern at DC Comics, 
encountered Morrison. “I saw Grant, and 
he was King Mob, ys. “He had ac- 
d into this piece of fiction, and I was 
like, ‘Oh, my God, that’s what I have to do.’ 
That's what started me on my path.” 

But by Morrison's account, the connec- 
tion with King Mob turned on him: After 
the character hallucinated that his face 
was ravaged by bacteria, Morrison's own 
cheek fell prey to a staph infection, which 
spread and put him in the hospital, nearly 
killing him. (That much is [Cont. on 7#] 
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HOW A HIGH SCHOOL JOCK FROM TEXAS 
é ROSE TO THE TOP OF ONE OF MEXICO’S 
| MOST POWERFUL AND RUTHLESS CARTELS 


= AMERICAN DRUG LORD 








N A WARM MORNING IN MAY A FEW YEARS AGO, 
Edgar Valdez, a drug lord who goes by the nick- 
name La Barbie, woke up in one of the houses 
he owned in the resort city of Acapulco. In the 
1950s, this beautiful beach town was the pre- 
mier haunt of American celebrities: Frank Si- 
natra used to prowl the hotel lounges, Elizabeth 


Taylor had her third of eight weddings here, and John F. 
Kennedy honeymooned on the coast with Jacqueline. The 
glamour started to fade in the 1980s, but the city remained 


a popular vacation destination until a few 
years ago, when the Mexican cartels t 
formed Acapulco from a seaside paradise 
into one of the most violent flash points 
of the drug war. As chief enforcer for the 
town’s most powerful cartel, Barbie drove 
the celebrities away for good and made 
tourists nervous about straying too far into 
Acapulco when their cruise ships pulled 
into port. He felt bad about it, a little, but 
that is the way of the world, he thought - 
eat or be eaten 

Barbie has olive skin, but his nickname 
comes from his good looks and green eyes. 
known for his happy-go-lucky per- 
, though he could turn terrifying 
and bloodthirsty in an instant. At 31, he 
still had the strong, raw body of the line- 
backer he had been in high school: five 
feet 10, 210 pounds. Barbie kept a glass 
case at home filled with 60 Rolexes and 
diamond-studded Audemars Piguets, but 
unlike most narcos, he didn’t grow a beard 
or wear flashy gold jewelry. He preferred 
to dress like a sophisticated South Amer- 
ican on holiday, favoring polo jerseys with 
an emblem of a horseman and a stick, the 
kind that real Argentine jockeys wear. In 
fact, the myth of Barbie looms so large 
in Mexico that his addiction to the shirts 
started what’s known as the Narco Polo 
trend, with working-class Mexicans clam- 
oring to buy knockoff versions in street 
stalls. “These shirts like Barbie's have be- 
come the fashion,” Mario Lépez, the gov- 
ernor of the Mexican state of Sinaloa, told 
reporters in June. “Many young people 
want to emulate men like him as idols.” 

But his fashion sensibility wasn’t the 
only thing that distinguished Barbie from 
other Mexican drug lords: He was also a 
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gringo, a middle-class suburban jock who 
was born and raised in Texas. He is the 
only U.S. citizen known to have risen to 
the top of a Mexican cartel, and the only 
American on the State Department's list 
of targeted drug lords. (The U.S. govern- 
ment offered $2 million for information 
that would lead to his arrest.) For years, 
as drugs flowed into Acapulco from Co- 
ia, Barbie controlled the main dis- 
tribution routes out of the moving as 
much as two tons of coke - that’s 2 million 
grams - into the U.S. every month. Most 
of the drugs went to Memphis and Atlan- 
ta, where Barbie is believed to have been 
the main supplier for several violent net- 
works, including one run by the half broth- 
er of DJ Paul from Three 6 Mafia. Barbie 
cleared up to $130 million a year moving 
drugs in the States, but with typical bold- 
ness he made little effort to launder the 
money. Instead, he simply loaded the cash 
onto flatbed trailers and trucked it across 
the Mexican border. 
In the lawless world of the cartels, that 
kind of money made Barbie a prime target. 
On this morning in Acapulco, he decided 


THE HIT MAN DIDN'T 
GET A CHANCE TO 
ANSWER. SUDDENLY, 
A GUN ENTERED 
THE VIDEO FRAME 
AND BLEW THE 
GUY'S HEAD OFF. 

































to eliminate the most immediate threat 
he faced. One of the policemen he kept on 
his payroll had informed him that four hit 
men from the Zetas — one of the most vio- 
lent cartels, led by elite, American-trained 
soldiers who defected from the Mexican 
army ~ had been sent to Acapulco to kill 
. So Barbie dispatched some of his own 
mbush the hit men. When one of 
ns stopped in the town plaza to 
buy aphone card to call his sister, Barbie's 
men punched him in the gut and hustled 
him into a waiting SUV. To their surprise, 
however, the hit man had brought along 
his wife and two-year-old stepdaughter, 
figuring he might as well enjoy a family 
vacation while he was waiting to kill Bar- 
bie. Caught off guard, Barbie's men hus- 
tled them into another SUV, covering their 
faces with towels so they couldn't see. 

The hit man and his family were taken 
to a house surrounded by an electric fence 
on the outskirts of Acapulco. According 
to testimony, Barbie’s would-be assassin 
was then escorted to a bedroom upstairs, 
where he and his three Zeta accomplices 
were tied up and ordered to sit on top of 
a bunch of black garbage bags, which had 
been taped together to create a large tarp. 
Barbie climbed the stairs in the after- 
noon, carrying a video camera and a pis- 
tol tucked in his belt. 

With the camera on, he began interro- 
gating the men, asking them where they 
came from and what kind of work they 
did for the Zetas. “I have the contacts in 
the army to find out about the patrols,” one 
confessed. “I am a recruiter for the Zetas,” 
said another. “I worked as a ‘hawk,”” said 
the third, adding that after he had kid- 
napped someone, his boss would tell him 
whether “they were going to take him to ef 
guiso or not.” 

“What is el guiso?” asked Barbie. 

“It’s when they grab someone, they get 
information about moving drugs or money, 
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Jock to Jockeys 


Barbie got his 
nickname asa 
football player in 
high school (1). 
After graduation he 
quickly moved into 
drug dealing, and 
was indicted at age 
25 for moving 133 
pounds of pot into 
St. Louis (2). After 
fleeing to Mexico, 
he sparked the 
fashion trend 
known as Narco 
Polo (3). 


they get what they want, and then, after 
torturing him, they ute him,” the hit 
man said. “They take him to a ranch or 
one of those places, they shoot him in the 
head, they throw him in a can, and they 
burn him with different fuels like diesel 
and gasoline.” 

The words came spilling forth. As Bar- 
bie questioned them, the men told detailed 
stories about kidnapping rivals, killing re- 
porters, burying people’s daughters. They 
must have thought they were going to get 
some concessions for divulging so many 
secrets, But Barbie had other plans. He 
raised his gun. “And you, buddy?” he asked 
the fourth hit man. 

The man never got a chance to answer. 
Suddenly, a gun entered the frame and 
blew the guy’s head off. 

The hit man’s wife and stepdaughter 
were kept in the house overnight. The next 
morning, Barbie’s men, whom he taught 
to be merciful to women, gave the little 
girl a bowl of cereal with a banana and let 
her swim in the pool out back. Later, they 
sent her away with her mother, giving them 
1,000 pesos for bus fare. Before they left, 
one of Barbie’s men told the wife, “Your 
husband said to tell you that he loves you.” 

Barbie believed in vengeance, and in 
taking care of his enemies. Over his 15 
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years in the drug trade, he had managed to 
alienate the lead of almost every major 
cartel in Mexico: the Zetas, the Gulf car- 
tel, even the Sinaloa and Beltran-Leyv: 
cartels he worked for. “Barbie had enemies 
galore,” says George Grayson, a Mexico 
scholar at the College of William & Mary 
and the author of Meaico: Narco-Violence 
and a Failed State. “He could have set the 
Guinness World Record for people who 
wanted to kill him.” Yet Barbie remained 
chillingly detached, unable to see the con- 
nection between his personal savagery 
and the his own family and friends 
came to fear him. “Even with all the bad 
things he’s done, Barbie always thought the 
world looked on him kindly,” says a law- 
enforcement source familiar with Barbie. 
“He's just one of those blithe-living guys 
who thinks his life is charmed.” 
























IKE MANY TEXANS, BARBIE 
grew up right across the border 
from Mexico, in the city of Lare- 
do. The place feels like some- 
thing from a Mexican postcard, 
with cobblestone plazas and pic- 

turesque waterfalls - except for the mas- 

sive, multilane bridge to Mexico that cuts 
straight through town. Until the drug 
war, everyone in Laredo saw the two sides 


of the border as one; many families, after 
all, had blood ties in both Mexico and 
the States. As a kid, Barbie loved to visit 
Nuevo Laredo, a border town bustling 
with donkeys, food carts, girls in little em- 
broidered dresses, shoeshine boys and the 
smell of roasting corn. It was like stepping 
into another world, and all you had to do 
was cross the bridge. 

In high school, Barbie was in the pop- 
ular crowd, horsing around in the breeze- 
ways outside of class and waging egg wars 
after school. On weekends, he went to keg- 
gers on ranches, played elaborate scaven- 
ger games and hung out with | 
sweetheart, Virginia Perez, a bubbly, blue- 
eyed blonde. He grew up in a middle-class 
development on the outskirts of Laredo, a 
kind of no man’s land where Burger Kings 
didn't begin to sprout up until the Nine- 
ties. Even the people of Laredo consid- 
ered it “Indian territory,” an area rife with 
dope and illegal immigrants. Barbie's par- 
ents raised him and his five siblings in a 
tidy, orange-trimmed home with palm 
trees in the front. “They're regular Ozzie 
and Harriets,” says Jose Baeza, a spokes- 
man for the Laredo police department. 
“They're business owners, PTA, morning- 
jog people.” 

At school, Barbie was an inside line- 
backer on the football team in a year when 
the United Longhorns won the district 
championship. He was a solid player, get- 
ting a sack or two a game, but he w 
never a star. His nickname came from his 
coach. “We called him Ken Doll, mostly 
because his hair was blond and kinky like 
the doll’s,” says a friend from that time. 
“Then the coach upped the ante to Barbie, 
and it took off like wildfire.” Barbie took 
the teasing in stride. “He was a joker with 
a good sense of humor, walking around in 
his jockstrap and snapping his towel,” r 
calls a teammate. When he got an infec- 
tion his senior year and had to be cireum- 
cised, he showed it off in the locker room, 
telling everyone, “Hey, look, guys, I got my 
turkey neck cut off.” 

Barbie never sold drugs in high school, 
according to friends, but he and his bud- 
dies engaged in a common teenage exploit 
in Laredo: roping cows in the middle of 
the night, loading them onto trailers and 
selling them to the highest bidder. Mostly, 
he liked hitting the bars across the border 
after a game on Friday night, and driving 
his Chevy with its custom red-and-gold 
paint job, especially on a desolate stretch 
of road where there was nothing but des- 
ert in the distance. One night, two months 
before graduation, he collided with anoth- 
er car. The other driver, a middle-school 
guidance counselor, died instantly. Barbie 
faced trial for criminally negligent homi- 
cide but was cleared of all charges. 

“T don't know how it affected him,” re- 
calls a friend. “The weird thing is that 
right away, Edgar came back to football 
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practice, and he seemed exactly like the 
same guy, just horsing around.” 

When Barbie graduated from high 
school soon after, his dad pushed him to 
go to college. But Barbie, who was a terri- 
ble student, decided to pursue a more lu- 
crative career path - one that didn’t in- 
volve hitting the books. Before long he 
was hanging out at border nightclubs, 
being flashy with his cash. “One night at 
Sombrero’s bar in Nuevo Laredo, the bar- 
tender told me that el giiero” - a white guy 
- “wanted to send over some bottles of al- 
cohol,” says a friend from high school. 
“Barbie never even came over to talk to us, 
but when we left we saw him outside, in a 
black Jeep Cherokee. He stopped to say hi, 
and we saw that he had bulletproof win- 
dows. We just thought he was rich.” 

By age 20, Barbie was deeply involved 
in drug dealing. Laredo is the biggest 
commercial land crossing on the Mexi- 
can border, and customs agents can check 
only a small fraction of the 8,000 trucks 
that pass through the town every day. 
Barbie knew that if he could smuggle pot 
from Mexico in his truck, the resale price 
would instantly skyrocket. He started out 
bringing in small quantities, just to pock- 
et alittle extra spending money. But once 
he realized how much there was to be 
made, he and a friend began smuggling as 
much as 150 pounds of pot over the bor- 
der at a time. Eventually, they expanded 
into cocaine, making their initial sales by 
FedExing the drugs to midlevel trafficker 
in Louisville and Memphis. 

The year Barbie turned 21, his family’s 
fortunes took an unexpected turn when 
one of his sisters won $1 million in the 
Texas Lottery. The Valdezes began mak- 
ing plans to move to the ritzy part of town, 
and Barbie married Virginia, his high 
school girlfriend. But the sudden influx of 
cash did nothing to stem his drug dealing. 
He had a good eye for deals - and, even 
more important, for when to walk away. 

“Tmet him at a Popeye's in town to doa 
deal for 300 pounds of marijuana,” recalls 
Martin Cuellar, a sheriff in Laredo, who 
was working undercover at the time. “He 
seemed ready to work with me, but then 
he stopped answering his phone. I guess 
he smelled something.” Even when those 
close to him got busted, Barbie always 
seemed to elude jail. At one point, the cops 
captured a trafficker in Mexico who was 
supplying Barbie with cocaine. When they 
dug up the guy's backyard, they found the 
bodies of a missing Texas couple. 

Finally, in 1998, Barbie's luck ran out. 
Police succeeded in planting an infor- 
mant among Barbie's men, and he and a 
dozen members of his crew were indict- 
ed in Laredo for shipping at least 700 
pounds of marijuana to San Antonio and 
133 pounds to St. Louis. Terrified, Barbie 
pursued the time-honored path for crim- 
inals on the lam: He fled across the border 
into Mexico. Instead of putting an end to 
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his career as a drug dealer, the indictment 
inadvertently paved the way for his rise to 
the top of the Mexican cartels. 








OR A 25-YEAR-OLD DRUG DEALER 
on the run in the Nineties, Nuevo 
Laredo was an ideal spot to do busi- 
ness. The violence among the Mex- 
ican cartels had not yet exploded, 
and there were pockets along the 

border where the drug trade remained 

largely free from their influence. Barbie 
was one of about 20 independent traffick- 
ers who worked under the eye of Dioni- 
sio Garcia, an established trafficker who 
sold them coke and required them to pay 
$60,000 a month as a piso, or tax, which 
was used to pay off corrupt border agents. 

From the start, Barbie liked operat- 
ing on his own. Over the next decade, he 


to remain independent. By 2002, the Zetas 
began to move into the area in allegiance 
with the Gulf cartel, which was run by 
Osiel Cardenas, better known by his nick- 
name, the Friend Killer. Cardenas’ first 
order of business was to get rid of Garcia, 
who was left to die a grisly death in his red 
underwear. Then Cardenas took over and 
immediately jacked up the price of cocaine. 
“From now on,” he told the independent 
suppliers, “you're going to buy coke from 
me, or youre going to pay me the tax.” 

Barbie was angry about the killing of 
Garcia, but all he could do was bide his 
time. It didn’t take long for Cardenas to 
run afoul of the law: Within a year, he was 
captured by the Mexican army. With the 
Friend Killer gone, Barbie, then 29, staged 
abrazen tax revolt: He decided to stop pay- 
ing the piso imposed by the cartels. “Barbie 











TAKING OUT THE BOSS 
When Arturo Beltran was killed by Mexican soldiers during a two-hour gun battle in 
2009, his brothers suspected Barbie of betraying him so he could take over the cartel. 





learned how to gather intelligence on the 
cops and other dealers through a network 
of “falcons” - a league of spies composed 
of cab drivers, waiters and street vendors. 
Unlike his flashier rivals, he liked to keep 
a low profile, driving a Chevy Malibu and 
a Nissan Sentra, though he demanded that 
the cars be washed regulat he hated 
any hint of sloppiness. Barbie's close asso- 
ciates didn’t look like average narcos: He 
insisted they be polite, quiet and clean, 
never come to work drunk or high, and 
never hurt women or children. 

But the calm along the border didn't last. 
Within a few years, the big cartels started 
warring for regional control, and Nuevo 
Laredo, one of the jewels of the traffick- 
ing trade, suddenly became too valuable 







iffed the Gulf cartel on the tax for a ton 
of cocaine that they had fronted him,” says 
a law-enforcement source. “They didn’t 
take that too kindly. It was a big moment, 
the one that started the cycle of violence in 
Laredo for the next few years.” 

The Zeta-Gulf alliance immediately 
put a price on Barbie's head, and he was 
forced to turn to a rival cartel for protec- 
tion. Garcia had been on friendly terms 
with the Beltran-Leyva cartel, which was 
run by four brothers - Arturo, Alfredo, 
Héctor and Carlos - all with the gaudy 
narco look that Barbie eschewed. They op- 
erated mostly in western Mexico, but they 
were planning to seize control of the Lare- 
do border after aligning themselves with 
Joaquin Guzman, the head of the Sinaloa 
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cartel. El Chapo, as he is known, is the 
world’s most infamous drug trafficker, 
the one who escaped from a maximum- 
security prison in a laundry cart in 2001, 
dug an air-conditioned tunnel between 
Tijuana and San Diego, and made an ap- 
pearance on the Forbes list of the World's 
Most Powerful People. These days, he 
quietly directs the Sinaloa cartel from a 
mountainous part of Mexico where a sin- 
gle road goes in and out, his outer security 
posted hours away from his door. 

When Barbie heard that Chapo had 
ordered the Beltrans to seize the Lare- 
do crossing, he saw the opening he had 
been waiting for. He rushed to Monter- 
rey, an industrial city a few hours south of 
Laredo, and made his pitch to Arturo, the 
fat, eccentric, cocaine-addicted head of 
the Beltran clan, Arturo quickly saw the 
value of an American kid who knew both 
sides of the border, and he promised Bar- 
bie protection if he could help them win 
the crossing. For Barbie, the war with the 
Zetas was personal - he wanted to see 
them go down not only for blowing up his 
spot but for killing one of his men, a young 
traflicker he called his “godbrother” and 
dered family. Swearing revenge on 
the Zetas, he threw himself into directing 
the Beltran forces, hoping to massacre as 
many of his ri as possible. 

In 2005, more than 150 murders oc- 
curred in Nuevo Laredo, a city of 350,000, 
and almost all of them were connected to 
the war between the Sinaloa and the Bel- 
trans on one side, and the Gulf and the 
Zetas on the other. “Barbie would rent 
hotel rooms for 10 or 15 people and send 
them out at night to go look for Gulf- 
cartel members,” says a law-enforcement 
source. “He knew that the municipal po- 
lice were helping the Gulf, so he target- 
ed them for a time, too.” Barbie and Ar- 
turo even flew to Mexico City to present a 
$1.5 million bribe to an intelligence com- 
mander in return for protection in Nuevo 
Laredo. Two months later, the officer sent 
to protect Barbie was shot dead by the 
Gulf cartel. Brutal acts were committed 
on both sides: Barbie killed a brother of 
the Zetas’ enforcer, who in turn murdered 
one of Barbie's allies and raped the man’s 
granddaughter. 

In the end, the Zetas proved too strong 
for Barbie. With their military expertise 
and connections, they were able to up the 
ante by detonating car bombs, and Barbie 
suffered a further blow when U.S. agents 
stopped one of his tractor-trailers on the 
Laredo border, seizing 949 kilos of co- 
caine. He had also reached a low point in 
his personal life. He separated from his 
wife, Virginia, and sent his two sons to be 
raised by his parents in Texas. To make 
matters worse, Virginia's mother was ar- 
rested while working in the drug trade 
when police stopped her at a private air- 
port in Gainesville, Georgia, with more 
than $1 million in cash in her Cessna. The 
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ALLIES AND 
ENEMIES 


In the world of Mexico's cartels, Barbie’s 
best friends often became his worst foes 


FRIEND KILLER 
Osiel Cardenas, the 
head of the Gulf 
cartel, took down 
Barbie's mentor and 
jacked up the “tax” 
on cocaine. Barbie 
revolted - and be- 
came a marked man. 


ARTURO BELTRAN 


To take revenge, Bar- 
bie went to work for 
the head of the Bel- 
tran cartel. “Arturo 
trusted Barbie like 

a brother,” said the 
DEA - until Arturo 
was betrayed. 


EL CHAPO 

The head of the pow- 
erful Sinaloa cartel 
started off as an ally 
of the Beltrans, but 
soon went to war 
with them. Barbie 
served as the Bel- 
trans’ top enforcer. 


HECTOR BELTRAN 


After Arturo’s death, 
his brother Héctor 
took over the cartel 
-and immediately 
targeted Barbie. “He 
put out the word he 
wanted him killed,” 
says a source. 


EL CHARRO 


Carlos Montemayor, 
Barbie's father- 
in-law, reluctantly 
backed him in his war 
with the Beltrans. 

He was arrested 

last year, only three 
months after Barbie. 


Sinaloa cartel, she told the cops, gave her 
$3,000 for every $100,000 in drugs she 
brought into the U.S. 

Even though he had lost the Laredo 
crossing, Barbie had become extremely 
close to Arturo: “Arturo trusted him like 
abrother,” said a law-enforcement source. 
The Beltrans decided to give Barbie a job 





as the manager of their enforcement wing, 
known as the Patrols. Barbie gave his men 
comical nicknames, like the Monster, the 
Korean and the Clown. He also moved to 
the Beltran stronghold of Acapulco, where 
business was good and life would be alittle 
easier. In the resort city, Barbie had time 
to enjoy himself, He drank Moét rosé and 
played a lot of tennis, Xbox and Wii, at 
one point giving an associate $3,000 and 
telling him to buy as many video games 
as possible. 

For safety, Barbie moved around con- 
stantly between his homes on the beach, in 
the ranch country and in the tony Mexico 
City suburb of Santa Fe, where he had sev- 
eral apartments in different luxury com- 
plexes. He liked to call them “the offices,” 
and he even soundproofed a “torture room” 
in one of them. “Onetime, Barbie hada guy 
in there who had been screaming for two 
days,” recalls one of his associates. “Then 
one of Barbie's guys who was in charge of 
security came in with a chain saw. Barbie 
told us, ‘Something is going to go down in 
there, guys. Plug your ears. Don't listen.” 

Barbie proved to have a flair for the dra- 
matic. In a major innovation in the drug 
war, the videotaped murder of the Zeta hit 
men who had tried to kill him was mailed 
to the media, and eventually made its way 
to The Dallas Morning News, a paper r 
ny in Barbie's hometown of Laredo. 
as the beginning of a whole new style 
‘ity that would soon be adopted by 
tels: offing your enemies and 
posting the evidence online as a warning. 
In Barbie's warped mind, he assumed ev- 
eryone would applaud his brutal actions 
~ after all, Acapulco was his turf, and he 
just trying to protect it. To bolster his 
popularity, Barbie placed a full-page ad in 
a major M n newspaper, blaming the 
Zetas for the cycle of violence. In an open 
letter, he implored the government to “end 
the great cancer of narco-kidnappers, and 
murderers of women and children.” It was 
a moving note, full of emotion. “I may not 
be a white dove,” he wrote, “but I am sure 
of what I have done and what I am respon- 
sible for.” 

The Mexican press ate Barbie up, ea- 
gerly chronicling his exploits. He bought 
flashy discos, closing them down a few 
nights a week to party in them himself. He 
made frequent appearances at after-hours 
clubs called “los afters,” where he took 
Ecstasy. He reportedly dated a famous 
soap-opera star, and paid $100,000 to have 
a film made of his life, though he pulled out 
once he realized the script would implicate 
his friends and family. 

In 2006, when Barbie turned 33, he 
staged his “wedding” to Priscilla Mon- 
temayor, the 17-year-old daughter of one 
of his partners known as El Charro. Pris- 
cilla was a beautiful Texas girl with an 
easy smile, and she didn't mind the narco 
lifestyle: Not only was her father in the 
life, but one of her great-uncles had been 
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killed by the Zetas during the border war. 
Barbie refused to divorce Virginia, fear- 
ing she might win custody of their kids. He 
was older now, and family was important 
to him. He also announced that he didn’t 
want to be called La Barbie anymore; rival 
narcos were spreading rumors about all 
the attention he paid to his clothes and 
personal appearance, whispering that he 
was a homosexual. From now on, he de- 
clared, he preferred to go by a more mascu- 
line-sounding nickname: El Sefior, or Sir. 


HINGS SEEMED TO BE LOOKING 
up for Barbie. Business was boom- 
ing, he had the protection of one 
of Mexico's most powerful cartels, 
and he felt secure in Acapulco, 
where the Beltran brothers spent 

millions bribing cops and government of- 

ficials. Then one morning in January 2008, 

Barbie and the Beltrans received a shock. 

Alfredo, “The Red Ant,” the tall, handsome 

Beltran brother who managed a pair of as- 

sassin squads called the Blondies and the 

Baldies, was ambushed and arrested by 

police at his apartment in Culiacdn. He 

was led away in handcuffs, and the cops 
confiscated nearly $1 million in cash. 

Barbie and the Beltran brothers were en- 
raged. They knew there was only one per- 
son with the motive and the means to take 
down Alfredo: Chapo, their longtime ally 
in the Sinaloa cartel. Chapo was reported- 
ly displeased with the growing power the 
Beltrans and Barbie held over Acapulco. 
“Chapo doesn't run avery hierarchical ear- 
tel - his allies are more like a loose federa- 
tion of warlords, like in Afghanistan,” says 
Scott Stewart, an analyst with the intelli- 
gence firm Stratfor. “He isn’t always look- 
ing over everyone's shoulder, but whenever 
someone starts to get too big for his britch- 
es and pose some sort of leadership chal- 
lenge, that person suddenly seems to start 
having problems.” 

Chapo’s perceived move against the Bel- 
trans sparked an all-out war. A few months 
later, Chapo’s 22-year-old son was killed 
by multiple gunmen on the same day that 
assassins ambushed Mexico's new federal 
police chief, Soon, corpses were turning up 
all along the Pacific coast. President Felipe 
Calderén sent in thousands of troops, but 
more than 580 people, including 64 police- 
men, died in the dispute. 

If the Beltrans had a strong leader, they 
could probably have withstood Chapo’s at- 
tack. But Arturo, the head of the cartel, 
was becoming more and more erratic, par- 
tying at all hours and reportedly even dab- 
bling in cannibalism. “I was friends with 
Arturo,” Barbie would later report. “But 
when he was on drugs, he wanted to kill 
me. And when he wasn't, everything was 
cool.” On the verge of a paranoid break, 
Arturo retreated to his house in Cuerna- 
vaca, where he sat by the pool, lazily flick- 
ing $100 bills at girls he hired to enter- 
tain him. One night in December 2009, 
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he hired 24 strippers and a Grammy-win- 
ning nortefio band to come over for a party. 
Barbie was there too, keeping an eye on 
the two dozen or so bodyguards with gold- 
and-diamond-studded pistols who roamed 
the property. But just as the party was get- 
ting started, Mexican special forces sud- 
denly stormed the house. As chaos erupt- 
ed and the girls scrambled to hide from the 
gunfire, Arturo fled with his most trusted 
men toa nearby condo. 

‘A few days later, just before Christmas, 
200 government commandos descended 
on the condo in armored trucks and he- 
licopters. Armed with only half a dozen 
men and a few grenades, Arturo barri- 
caded himself inside, cowering next to his 
statue of Guadalupe. Grabbing the phone, 
he called Barbie. There was no way he 
was going to surrender, he declared. He 
begged his friend to send more men to 
back him up. 

This time, though, Barbie didn't obey his 
boss. In fact, he didn’t seem particularly 
interested in helping his friend and patron. 
He told Arturo the situation was hopeless, 
and urged him to turn himself in. “Why 
fight?” he said. “You could die.” 

“No way, no way,” Arturo said. He was 
going to shoot his way out of the condo, he 
told Barbie, or die trying. 

Within hours, Arturo’s body was rid- 
dled with bullets, his face blown to smith- 
ereens. According to one law-enforcement 
source, the commandos had no intention 
of taking him alive, and he was killed in 
the chaos of the raid. U.S. officials consid- 
ered it one of the biggest victories to date 
in the drug war. “Arturo wasn't a big fish,” 
boasted Anthony Placido, the chief of intel- 
ligence for the Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration. “He was a whale.” 

The Beltrans wasted no time in retali- 
ating. The night of the funeral for a com- 
mando who had been killed in the raid, 
assassins went to the home of the soldier's 
family and machine-gunned his mother, 
sister, aunt and brother in their sleep, leav- 
ing behind nearly three dozen spent bullet 
casings. The Beltrans also began to won- 
der if someone close to them had played a 


DURING THE RAID, 
BARBIE FLED ON A 
MOTORCYCLE WITH 
ABACKPACK FULL OF 
GRENADES. “LOOK 
AT ME?’ HE YELLED. 
“TM RAMBO!” 





















role in their brother's death. “Arturo Bel- 
tran was very secure in that area, and had 
total control,” says Francisco Gomez, a 
crime reporter with El Universal news- 
paper in Mexico City. “Arturo couldn't 
have gone down unless somebody close be- 
trayed him.” 

Héctor, the Beltran brother who took 
over the cartel, thought he knew who that 
was. Someone close to Arturo, who stood 
to advance from his death. Someone with 
no blood ties to the family. Someone who 
was not even Mexican. “Héctor immediate- 
ly blamed Barbie,” says a law-enforcement 
source. “He condemned Barbie, and put 
out the word that he wanted him killed.” 

Héctor decided to strengthen his ties 
to the Zetas. For protection, Barbie allied 
himself with a chiseled trafficker named 
the Indian, a powerful lieutenant in the 
Beltran cartel. He also turned to El Char- 
ro, the father of his new wife, Priscilla, 
who reluctantly agreed to support his son- 
in-law. Barbie dreamed of fighting off the 
Beltrns and running his own independent 
operation, just as he had as a young buck 
back in Nuevo Laredo. He was done with 
the Mexican cartels, he said - too much of 
a headache. In 2010, he started his own 
outfit, the Independent Acapulco Cartel. 
The former linebacker from Texas was now 
a full-fledged Mexican drug lord. 

But taking on the Beltrans meant fight- 
ing the Mexican army, whose support 
often went to the highest bidder. Shortly 
after Barbie declared independence, 
the authorities raided his high-rise com- 
plex in Acapulco. Alerted by his outer 
security, Barbie escaped downstairs as 
the soldiers burst into the apartment. He 
fled on a motorcycle wearing a backpack 
full of grenades. “Look at me!” he yelled. 
“I'm Rambo! 

A former associate shakes his head 
at the story. “He was totally amped,” 
Barbie's man recalls. “That was when 
we realized our boss was out of his god- 
damn mind.” 
























S BARBIE STRUGGLED TO 
maintain control of Acapuleo, the 
war with the Beltrans escalated. 
Decapitated bodies were hung 
from bridges. Thirteen people, in- 
cluding five police officers, were 

killed on a holiday weekend. An eight-year- 

old was gunned down during a shootout on 

Acapulco’s main tourist drag. Hundreds of 

people were killed as Barbie tried to carve 

out his own turf. Sometimes the blood- 
shed was personal: When four bodies, 

one of them headless, were dumped on a 

sidewalk, a note attached to the corpses 

mocked Barbie for his fashion sense and 
fussy grooming. “Here are your homosex- 
uals,” it read. “This will happen to all the 
traitors and those who support you.” 

Just as Barbie had once failed to seize 
control of Nuevo Laredo from the Zetas, he 
now found himself losing ground against 
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A BRUTAL TURF WAR 
Bodies hang from a bridge in Cuernavaca, a week before Barbie's arrest. His attempt 
to dominate the Mexican cartels sparked an all-out battle that left scores dead. 





the Beltrans. He suffered a major setback 
when the Indian was captured by the Mex- 
ican police. His men were always making 
boneheaded mistakes - including one that 
threatened to unravel everything Barbie 
had worked to build. 

For years, one of Barbie's best “custom- 
ers” was Craig Petties, a violent cocaine 
dealer from Memphis accused of murder- 
ing six police informants. The half brother 
of DJ Paul, founder of the rap group Three 
6 Mafia, Petties had fled the U.S. after he 
was caught with 600 pounds of marijua- 
na in his home. In Mexico, he hung out 
with Barbie until he was arrested by the 
police for a minor infraction. According to 
a source close to the case, that was when 
one of Barbie’ sins, Carlos Guajardo, 
waltzed into the prison to ask how much 
money the jailers wanted to spring Petties. 
Unfortunately for Guajardo, he happened 
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to ask the question of an honest Me: 
jailer, who promptly arrested him. 
When the cops ran his name, they learned 
ardo went by the name the 
Blackboard, because he had a huge tattoo 
of Jesus on his back, underlined with the 
phrase ONLY GoD CAN JUDGE ME. They also 
found the U.S. warrant for Petties, which 
they had missed the first time. Both Petties 
and Guajardo were shipped back to Ameri- 
ca to stand trial. 

With his allies dwindling, Barbie was 
once again on the run. He moved back and 
forth between Acapulco and Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City, rarely staying anywhere 
for more than a night, and started looking 
for a new country that would take him in. 
He wasn't comfortable as a hunted man 
~ he couldn't enjoy his wealth, or party at 
nightclubs, or go to fancy restaurants. One 
day, desperate to go out and do something, 


























anything, he told one of his men to put on 
a baseball cap and drive him to the main 
tourist strip in Acapulco. They bought ice 
cream cones and walked down the street 
with its T-shirt stands and tourist shops, 
the sun warming their faces. After a half 
hour, though, Barbie started to get ner- 
vous. There, was that person looking at 
him, over by the street corner? Was that a 
sniper, there on that roof? Barbie retreated 
to his car, more sullen than ever. 

Not long afterward, the federales showed 
up at one of Barbie's homes near Acapulco. 
He wasn't there, but they roughed up Pri 
cilla and her mother, which scared him 
badly. He thought about turning him- 
self in, but couldn't bring himself to do 
Then, a few weeks later, one of Barbie's 
sistants was pulled over by the police on 
the way to a carwash in Mexico City. Two 
officers jumped out of their black truck, 
guns drawn. “Freeze, motherfucker!” they 
screamed. They demanded to know where 
Barbie was. “Where is that son of a bitch?” 
one officer said. “Don't bullshit, or I'll cut 
off your balls and feed them to you.” The 
cops informed the man that they had ap- 
prehended his family on their way to the 
vet with a sick dog. Terrified, the 
tant caved. Barbie was at a ranch house 
cluded lot, he told them. Police de- 
nded on the hide-out, and Barbie was 
zed while he trying to flee through 
ide door. 

The police paraded Barbie around the 
station so the press could get plenty of pho- 
tos, which were soon splashed all over the 
media. President Calder6n tweeted the 
news, reveling in the capture: Barbie w: 
one more name he could cross off his list of 
the 37 “most wanted” drug lords, For the 
past few years, Calderén has focused on 
big-name drug arrests like Barbie's, but it's 
unclear whether the strategy is working. To 
date, more than 45,000 people have been 
killed in Mexico's drug war, and the death 
toll continues to rise. 

At first, Barbie was confined to a tempo- 
rary holding cell in Mexico City, where his 
lawyer was allowed to bring him moistur- 
izer, Crocs and fresh polo shirts. But these 
days, he is being held in one of the most 
violent prisons in Mexico, charged with 
murder, money laundering and traffic 
ing illegal narcotics. He is locked in sol 
tary confinement almost 24 hours a day, a 
video camera monitoring his every move. 
He isn't allowed visitors, nor contact with 
other prisoners. Once or twice a week, offi- 
cers wearing ski masks and toting machine 
guns remove him for a shower. He gets a 
phone call every 10 days. 

The Mexican government agreed in 
November to extradite Barbie to the U.S., 
where he faces charges in Atlanta, New 
Orleans and Laredo. So far, though, there's 
no sign he'll be handed over to the Amer- 
icans anytime soon. “According to the 
Mexicans, he was supposed to be back in 
the U.S. in 60 days,” says [Cont. on 74] 
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stars of ‘The Vampire Diarie: 


in fall’s hottest fashions 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAX VADUKUL 
STYLING BY CRISTINA EHRLICH 
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Undead in 
Prime Time 


“The whole Twilight thing 
is about to be over,” lan 
Somerhalder says. “And 
teenage girls can’t watch 
True Blood with their 
parents - that would just 
get weird. So we're getting 
ready to kick some major 
ass this season.” 















Paul's hooded sweater by 
Dior Homme. lan’s sweater 
by Rogue. Nina’s hooded 
dress by Hudson. 
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Nina Dobrev plays the 
human schoolgirl Elena 
and her sinister vampire 
nemesis, Katherine, 
“They're both in me,” says 
Dobrev. “They're both 
challenging, but they 

both feed a different part 
of my soul.” 


This page: Nina's shirt and 
shorts by True Religion. 
Opposite page: Nina's bra 
by Deborah Marquit; jeans 
by Vivienne Westwood 
Anglomania for Lee; belt 
by Zimmermann; socks by 
We Love Colors; shoes by 
Converse; earrings and 
bracelets by Pandora. lan’s 
jeans by Denim & Supply 
Ralph Lauren; shoes by 
Diesel; necklace by Nick 
Potash at Love, Adorned. 
Paul's shirt by True 
Religion; pants by Denim 
& Supply Ralph Lauren; 
shoes by Alexander 
McQueen for Puma. 











First Bite 


Dobrev and her co-stars 
clicked immediately. 
“They're both very 
vampiric. Paul has actual 
fangs.” What's it like on 
the set? According to 
Somerhalder, “a total 
frickin’ lovefest.” 


Nina's dress by Armani 
Exchange; tights by We 
Love Colors; earrings and 
gold cuff by Pamela Love; 
bracelets by Pandora; 
ankle cuffs by Liza Belle 
at Love, Adorned; shoes 
by Jean-Michel Cazabat. 
Paul's T-shirt and shoes 
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7~ HAT 

of The Vampire Dia- 

/ ries? For Nina Do- 

/ brey, it’s simple. 

“There's something 

very seductive about 

kissing and sucking 

to get close to 

your neck and to beso in love with someone. And 

still have the urge to kill them. It’s like love and 
hate - it’s a very fine line.” 

That 
pire Diar 
dence. The 
fictional small town of M alls, Virginia, a 
place where teenage girls toy with the hearts of 
vampire lover boys who have already spent yea 
chasing them. The drama all comes down to a 
love triangle focused on Elena (Dobrev), a regu- 
lar suburban high school girl, who finds herself 
torn between two brothers, Stefan (Paul Wes- 
ley) and Damon (Ian Somerhalder). Stefan is a 
conscientious bloodsucker who loathes killing 
innocent people. Damon is the ei night stalk- 
er who revels in the dark side. lly, the only 
thing these siblings share is ia they yearn to 
put the bite on the same girl. Although, accord- 
ing to Dobrev, they have something else in com- 
mon. “They're very easy on the eyes,” she s: 
“They did good casting with our boys. The; 
not only pretty, they can speak.” 

“Vampires are vessels,” Somerhalder muses. 
“They have an aesthetic hold on us human beings 
for some reason. Vampires are powerful, they're 
dangerous, they're sexy, they're wise. So they cre- 
ate this killer basis for storytelling.” 

As The Vampire Diaries heads into a third 
season, the occult action is just starting to in- 
tensify and get trippier. Elena is drawn into 
the vampires’ world, but she also finds her own 
inner darkness reflected in the past, as she ex- 
plores her blood ties to Katherine, the 19th-cen- 
tury vampire seductress who originally bit both 
















the line where all three of The Vam- 








































of the brothe ck in the Civil War days. As 
Somerhalder s who love each 
other. They're in love with the same woman. The 
same two women. That is a highly problematic 
tionship whether vampire or not.” 
Teen romance and blood sacrifice go hand 
in hand in Mystic Falls. best friend is 
ch, while the v pent much of 
son battling werewolves. “It’s still people, 
people in a heightened dimension,” Do- 
bout vampires and 
elements, the goal 




















still bring it ba 
human feelings and in 
only reason people will w: 

Well, maybe not the only reason. All this my- 
thology revolves around the three young faces at 
the heart of the show. Wesley promises that the 
new season will go “deeper and deeper into the 
inner circle of blood - into a primitive, primor- 
dial place.” And, he adds, the love triangle will be 
pressed on the eternal question, “Does true love 
persevere? Or just fade away’ 

According to Somerhalder, “Damon start- 
ed out as the bad boy having all the fun. But 
then you get your ass kicked by life, your heart 
broken, and it changes you. So Damon’s turned 
into this unlikely hero, even though he keeps 
asking, ‘What is this good-guy bullshit?’ He 
might still want to go and rip some sorori- 
ty girl’s head off, but now he struggles with it. 
That struggle, that push and pull - that makes 
it fun to play.” 

For all Elena’s trials and tribulations, though, 
she still has two hot vampire dudes fighting over 
her. Isn’t that every all-American girl’s dream? 

“She doesn’t see it as an all-American dream,” 
Dobrey says. “She's very conflicted about the 
whole thing. But at the same time, yeah, she 
does have two very attractive men who are head 
over heels in love with her and would do any- 
thing to save and protect her. High-class prob- 
lems, I suppose.” 
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LEARN FILMMAKING 
& ACTING FOR FILM 





FILM ACADEMY 


+S] @7 [©] @) EEO) am | Ve NOM EIN) 
The Most Hands-on Intensive Programs in the World 


16mm ¢ 35mm « Hi-Def ¢ RED ONE’ Gamera ¢ Super 16mm ¢« HDSLR 











ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY » TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS » MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
SHORT-TERM HANDS-ON INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS ALSO AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 
NEW YORK CITY ¢ UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, CALIFORNIA ¢ ABU DHABI, UAE ¢ AUSTRALIA 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* DISNEY STUDIOS* * PARIS* ¢ FLORENCE* ¢ JAPAN* © KOREA*  CHINA* 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, or Disney Studios. "SUMMER ONLY. 
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Jay and Kanye 
toast themselves 
~ with killer 
beats and king- 
size ambition 


Jay-Z and Kanye 
West ** x12 

Watch the Throne 
Roc-A-Fella/Def Jam/Roe Nation 


BY JODY ROSEN 
aN Watching the 
throne may be 
harmful to your 
eyes. The long- 
awaited, wildly 
hyped joint effort by Jay-Z and 
Kanye West has arrived at last, 
and it gives gilded glare - 
both from the actual cover (the 
deluxe CD edition, designed by 
Givenchy creative director Ri 
















embossed gold M 
Jay and Kanye's 









ar hotels and 
Piguet watches. As K: 
it in the surging “Otis, 
“luxury rap.” 

Which is not to say bling rap: 
Jay and "Ye (who've taken to 
calling themselves the Throne) 
may be obsessed with their own 
ize lives, but the tone 
, sober, weighty 
Dreamin” 
more “Can't 








ye puts 
this is 











- more “Ameri 
than “Big Pimpin’ 
Tell Me Nothing” than “Touch 


the SI Zand Kanye aren't 
nouveau riche upstarts. Th 
hip-hop monarchs, and Watch 
the Throne doesn't shrink from 
its own hype. The songs are 
packed with samples of some 
of the most hallowed figures 
in African-American mus‘ 
James Brown, Otis Redding, 
Nina Simone - and it’s clear 
that Jay and Kanye consider 
those greats their peers. This is 
an album that takes aim at the 
history books. 

It has asound to match those 
grand pretensions. The produe- 
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tion - spearheaded by West, 
with contributions by the Nep- 
tunes, Swizz Beatz, RZA and 
more - is vast, dark and boom- 
ing. In songs like “Why I Love 
You,” Kanye continues in the 
sonic vein he introduced in My 
Beautiful Dark Twisted Fan- 
tasy, lacing the songs with rock 
dynamics, layering his beats 
with eerie vocal chorales, piling 
on proggy flourishes. 

Jay and Kanye bellow over 
the clamor, invoking sovereigns 
(Jesus, Caesar, Elvis), boasting 
and gloating. The punch line: 
come fast and furious 
“In sheepskin coats, I s 
the lamb.” Kany 
these niggas, Phillip Drum- 
mond them/Now I'm ‘bout to 
make ‘em tuck they whole sum- 
mer in.” In “Illest Motherfucker 
Jay-Z compares himself 
to the Beatles - and calls Be- 
yoncé his Yoko Ono. In “Who 
Gon Stop Me,” Kanye cops to 
being racist. Why? “I only like 
green faces. 

is in particularly fine 
arp as he has 
been in a decade, and he shows 
flashes of the emotional depth 
that is West’s calling card. In 
“New Day,” Jay lays bare the 
pain of his fatherless child- 
hood; in “Murder to E 
(with a turbulent beat by 
nd S1), he pl 
cess in a wider sociopolitical 
frame: “Only spot a few blacks 
the higher I go/What’s up to 
Will/Shout-out to O/That ain't 
enough/We gon’ need a million 
more/Kick in the door. 

Such moments are scarce on 
Watch the Throne: More often 
we hear about “big rocks” and 
“gold bottles” - which, by the 
way, rhymes with “scold mod- 
In the midst of an early- 
21st-century Great Recession, 
the vicarious experience of op- 
ulence may be enough for Jay’s 
and Kanye's millions of fans. 
But on arrecord this ambitious, 
this sonically bold, it’s a shame 
two of music's greatest story- 
tellers don’t extend their gaze 
beyond their own luxe lives. 










































































Key Tracks: “Otis,” “Welcome to 
the Jungle,” “Murder to Excellence” 








he LISTEN NOW! 

~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 











David Guetta’s 
Got a Feeling 


On star-packed LP, the French DJ testifies to 
the universal power of dance-floor cheese 


David Guetta *** 
Nothing But the Beat Astralwerks/Capitol 


Since his name-making production on the 
Black Eyed Peas’ “I Gotta Feeling,” French 
house-music titan David Guetta has become a 
go-to guy for pop stars looking to navigate the 
increasingly techno-fied Top 40. Artists from 
50 Cent to Rihanna have rung his studio bell. But Guetta 
always seemed hungry to be more than just a name on 
other people's records: In the video for his current hit 
“Where Them Girls At,” he DJs on an L.A. rooftop, turning 
pedestrians into party people - it’s like an E’ed-up version 
of U2’s “Where the Streets Have No Name.” 

If Guetta’s fifth album doesn’t convince you that he’s 
the Bono of the four-on-the-floor beat, it does show how 
good he is at making Eurohouse’s thumping trounce and 
jet-engine synth whoosh feel like natu- 
ral elements in the hip-hop, R&B and 
even rock continuum, The best tracks 
here work a surefire formula: Rap- 
per lubricates the throbbing verse, 
R&B star pretties up the sweeping 
ballad-big chorus. On “Little Bad 
Girl,” Ludacris swaggers while Taio 
Cruz croons about a sexy club rat. 
Elsewhere, Usher gets lonely over 

y-style guitar (“With- 
d Nicki Minaj 
demolishes the club 
(“All the girls in the 
back of me/This 
ain't football, why 
the fuck they 
wanna tackle 
me,” she raps 
on “Where 
Them Girls 
At”). The 
epic moment 
is “Nothing 
Really Mat- 
ters,” featur- 
ing Will.i.am; 
it’s the album's 
gushiest melo- 
dy, turning an 
ode to party- 
ing your prob- 
lems away into a 
call to escapist to- 
getherness. Guetta 
and Will.i.am jell 
so well because they 
share a vision: dance- 
floor cheese as the glue 
of humanity. son povan 




















































































Guetta 


ally Matters,” “Without U” 





Lenny Kravitz 
KKK 
Black and White America 
Atlantic/Roadrunner 
Kravitz mixes big ideas with 
big riffs on freewheeling set 
TQ From the title 
track, which ref- 
erences the in- 
sults endured by 
his interracial 
parents in the Sixties, to its 
colorblind blend of rock, soul 
and pop, Lenny Kravitz makes 
race the central theme of his 
ninth album. Despite big ideas, 
he deftly keeps the mood shift- 
ing. With help from Jay-Z on 
the dub-inflected “Boongie 
Drop,” he celebrates the women 
of Eleuthera, the Bahamian 
island where he recorded some 
of the LP, and hey 
scendence on the ballad “ 
Faith of a Child.” Kravit: 
most gripping at his most p' 
sonal, but he doesn’t su 
that intensity. Still, each of 
these 16 songs succeeds 
own terms, which is av’ 
America beyond the black and 
white divide. anthony vecurtis 


































Key Tracks: “Black and White 
America,” “Boongie Drop” 





Tinariwen 
kkk? 
Tassili Anti- 
Saharan bluesmen connect 
with Wilco, TV on the Radio 
The cosmic, roil- 
ing Afro-Arabic 
groove this North 
African guitar 
band generates is 
like a sandstorm: not some- 
thing one controls so much as 
learns to navigate. The out 
ers on this acoustic-leaning LP 
-members of TV on the Radio, 
Wilco and the Dirty Dozen 
Brass Band - get this. On “Imi- 
diwan Ma Tenam,” Nels Cline 
stokes a distant bonfire of 
electric-guitar noise; on “Walla 
Illa,” Tunde Adebimpe adds 
ooh-oohs amid hypnotic 
fingerpicking. Gentler than Ti- 
nariwen’s more electric output, 
the music draws power from 
the guests. And in light of the 
current violence in their Tuareg 
homeland, the hush only deep- 
ens the blues. WILL HERMES 














Key Tracks: “Imidiwan Ma Tenam,” 
“walla Illa” 
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TOP SINGLES 





Yelawolf feat. 


Lil Jon ***%2 
“Hard White 
(Up in the Club)” 
The New Wave-haired 
Alabama rapper brings 
geeked-up fire to his first, 
single on Eminem's label. 
Lil Jon “yeah”’s it up as 
Yela stalks the club, 
proudly spouting “hick” 
pride and making out like 
a thin white duke anyway. 
JON DOLAN 


Drake *** 
“Headlines” 


The voices in and outside 
of Drake's head tussle on 
the first official single 
from Take Care. “I had 
someone tell me | fell off; 
ooh, | needed that,” he 
reflects, snares clacking 
away at some of his 
deftest rhymes yet. The 
beat never takes off, and 
the hook is almost an 
afterthought - maybe a 
sign that hip-hop's great 
hope isn’t overeager to 
please. MONICA HERRERA 


Das Racist 


kak, 
“Michael Jackson” 


“r'm fucking great at 
rapping!” roars Himanshu 
suri on the hip-hop 
provocateurs’ new one. 
It's true - he and partner 
Victor Vazquez have only 
gotten cleverer since last 
year’s name-making 
mixtapes, They go extra 
hard here, referencing 
Ritchie Valens and 
Oompa-Loompas over 
a tweaked-out beat. 
SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 


Blink-182 *%* 
“Heart's All Gone” 


The second taste of 
Blink’s comeback LP 
reboots their bubblegum 
punk, setting a post- 
breakup bitchfest to 
shrink-wrapped hardcore 
that's pitched perfectly 
between the mosh pit and 
the food court. 1.0. 





Hear these and 

more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 
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Martinf@nstage 
in Glastonbury, 
England, in June 





Coldplay’s New Cuts: 


Weirder, Groovier 


Coldplay “Hurts Like Heavel 





" tk ke “Charlie Brown” **Y2 


“Us Against the World” * *& *1/2 “Princess of China” *** 


These new songs - all debuted live in 
recent months but not yet released in 
studio versions - suggest Coldplay's 
forthcoming album may be more 
gritty, fun, strange and (yes) danceable 
than any so far: a Zooropa to the Un- 
forgettable Fire of 2008's Viva la Vida. 
“Hurts Like Heaven” opened their 
Lollapalooza set with a word rush that 
occasionally recalled LCD Soundsys- 
tem’s “All My Friends,” plus some out- 
standing guitar asides. Broadcast on 
Jimmy Kimmel Live!, “Charlie Brown” 


(not the Coasters’ 1959 hit, alas) trian- 
gulates Springsteen, U2 and Arcade 
Fire in a hood-rat oratorio that roars 
even if Chris Martin's delivery feels 
too genteel. “Us Against the World” 
(debuted at the Rock am Ring festival 
in Germany) is an anthemic ballad with 
sweet harmony vocals from drummer/ 
secret weapon Will Champion. Most 
interesting may be “Princess of China,” 
with a dubby drum track so huge, it ap- 
parently blew out all the bootleggers’ 
mics in Nuremberg. WILL HERMES, 





Mick Jagger's 
Summer Jam 


SuperHeavy ***'2 
“Miracle Worker” 


People don’t often use the term 
“world music” anymore, but the first 
offering from SuperHeavy - Mick 
Jagger's collabo with Dave Stewart, 
Joss Stone, Damian Marley and Indian 
composer A.R. Rahman - is pretty 
worldly. Jagger goes for it, tasting 
every word over a soul-splashed 
roots-reggae groove, which is cut 
with a fiddle melody strung between 
Nashville and Istanbul. It’s a summer- 
time single built for every beach. 1.0. 


Miranda Plays 
With Fire 


Miranda Lambert 
**& 2 “Baggage Claim” 


The country fire-starter who brought 
you “Gunpowder & Lead” gets back to 
what she does best: torching shit. 
Here, it’s her needy man’s baggage: 
putting it on the curb won't do. “Come 
and pick it up before | blow it up in 
flames,” she belts. The emotional- 
baggage metaphor gets tortured, but 
the track is a funky country blues with 
a Zeppelin musk. Lambert simmers 

- a good-natured gal spitting 
hickory-smoked venom. 4.0. 


BOOTLEG 
U2 


Moncton, 

New Brunswick, 
July 30th 

After 26 months, 
110 concerts and 
$736 million in reve- 
nue, U2’s 360° world 
tour came to an end 
onagiant muddy 
field in the farthest 
reaches of south- 
eastern Canada. 
When the tour began 
in 2009, U2 were 
doing seven songs 
from that year’s No 
Line on the Horizon. 
By this show, they 
were down to three 
- with a big chunk of 
the set list devoted 
to Achtung Baby. 
“some krautrock 

- circa 1991,” Bono 
says after opening 
with a rearranged 
“Even Better Than 
the Real Thing.” It’s 
an unabashed old- 
ies show, but that 
doesn't mean it isn’t 
spectacular, “The 
Fly” and “Mysterious 
Ways” sound as good 
as they did on Zoo 





TV, while deep 1990s 
cuts like a stripped- 
down “Stay (Faraway, 
So Close!)” are wel- 
come surprises. Most 
shows on the tour 
ended with “Moment 
of Surrender,” but 

on this night U2 dug 
deeper: They dusted 
off their first-ever 
single, “Out of Con- 
trol,” before finishing 
with 1983's spiritual 
anthem “40.” The 
band leaves the 
stage one by one, 
until only drummer 
Larry Mullen Jr. 
remains, bashing 

out the beat. Even 
after he exits, the 
crowd refuses to stop 
singing. ANDY GREENE 
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Mat Kearney 
xk, 


Young Love Universal Republic 
Folky dude dabbles in reggae, 
calls love interest “mama” 

On his third al- 
bum, this Oregon 
troubadour gets 
back to the per- 
cussive, reggae- 
lite ditties that went missing 
on his last album, 2009's Ci 
of Black & White. “Hey Mama” 
suggests a Michael Franti 
tune, and on “She Got the 
Honey,” Mat Kearney raps, 
“Saw her down at the De La 
show/Walking in looking 
down at her toes.” The genre- 
mixing doesn’t always worl 
“Young Dumb and in Love 
sounds like a neutered jock 
jam, and the grandiose synth 
pop of “Sooner or Later” is 
barely distinguishable from 
OneRepublic. With melodies 
this hummable, though, Kear- 
ney should be soundtracking 
another Grey's Anatomy scene 
in no time. MONICA HERRERA 











Key Tracks: “Hey Mama,” 
“she Got the Honey” 


John Hiatt 
kkk, 


Dirty Jeans and Mudslide 
Hymns New West 

Roots-rock craftsman sticks 
to the fundamentals 

“Damn this town/ 
I mean it this 
time,” barks John 
Hiatt on the 
opening track of 
his 20th album. That song - a 
portrait of a middle-aged ne'er- 
do-well fleeing his dead-end 
hometown - sums up what 
Hiatt does best: character 
sketches of sketchy characters, 
set to sturdy roots rock, deliv- 
ered in his craggy country- 
soulman’s voice. Hiatt’s craft 
manship is as sharp as ever. “I 
Love That Girl” is chugging, 
catchy power pop; “Detroit 
Made’ isa loving ode to a gas- 
guzzling Buick. The songs are 
smart, but there are a few laps 
es of taste throughout D; 
Jeans and Mudslide Hymns: 
The 9/11 ballad (“When New 
York Had Her Heart Broke”) is 
amust-miss. JODY ROSEN 














Key Tracks: “Damn This Town,” 
“Adios to California” 


JSIC 








Sleeper Agent, with 
Kandel (third from left) 


Hometown 
Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 
Backstory Teen- 
age female joins 
band of college 
bros. After they 
convince her 
parents to let 
her tour, a stint 





Cobra Starship 
kkk 
Night Shades 


Decaydance/Fueled by Ramen 
Former emo associates head 
to disco for trashy fun 

In the two years 

since Cobra Star- 

“f.. ship put out Hot 

oon Mess, their genre 
===" (emo pop) and pa- 
tron saint (Pete Wentz) have 
faded like MySpace. So for 
Night Shades, Gabe Saporta 
spun the radio dial, whipping 
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Sleeper Agent 


% XK” Celabrasion Mom + Pop Music 


Kentucky kids make lusty garage rock 
with loads of retro smarts 


“We gonna have a ball/But we ain't got no 
need for chains,” Sleeper Agent shout on 
their debut. The Kentucky sextet aren't the 
first band to hearken back to bygone no- 

tions of teenage abandon - they're just really 

great at it. In their retro paradise, Strokes gui- 
tars and Pixies power surges bump up against overheated 
Sixties-rock riffs, lusty Seventies bubblegum bluster and 
girl-group cuteness, while 18-year-old frontwoman Alex 
Kandel sings about raunchy hookups (“Get It Daddy”) and 
her restless legs (“Love Blood”). If lines like “And this lust 
was built in/Straight into my bones” imply extracurricular 
interests that keep her parents up nights, the band’s musi- 
cal know-how would do its elders proud. 


Listen to tracks from Celabrasion and read our interview with 
Sleeper Agent at rollingstone.com. 


KEY FACTS 


opening for local 
buddies Cage the 
Elephant leads 
to blog-steeped 
national success. 
Sounds Like 
Southern garage 
rock made by 
overly hormonal 
Pixies fans. 


JON DOLAN 


Serendipity 
Singer Alex Kan- 
del was originally 
recruited to play 
bass - but after 
the instrument 
proved too big for 
her tiny hands, her 
mates gave her a 
shot on vocals. 








up facsimiles of David Guetta 
Eurodisco on “You Make Me 
Feel...” and Cee Lo Green-style 
doo-wop on “Fool Like Me 
with its own dose of “Fuck You”: 
“When your momma sees me 
calling on the telephone/That 
bitch hangs up on me.” But Sa- 
porta can't tune out his favorite 
decade, adopting a silky croon 
on “Anything for Love,” asynth- 
pop winner that might've been 
areal hitin 1986. — carvncanz 





Key Tracks: “Anything for Love,” 
“You Make Me Feel...” 








Patti Smith 


kkk 
Outside Society 
Columbia/Arista/Legacy 
Best-of balances both halves 
of punk priestess’ career 
) This best-of com- 
pilation cleaves 
Patti Smith’s ca- 
reer into two 
halves: ninesongs 
from her 1970s years as a fire- 
brand-New-York-City-poet- 
turned-punk-rock-high- 
priestess, nine from her 
post-1988 comeback. A perfect 
primer for those who've discov- 
ered her through her recent 
National Book Award-winning 
memoir, it flows better than 
2002's double-disc anthology, 
Land. It also does a better job 
contextualizing her later stuff 
as personal and pop-culture 
history: The mortality medita- 
tion “Beneath the Southern 
Cross” and the ragged string- 
band cover of “Smells Like 
Teen Spirit” stand with her 
greatest moments. witt HERMES 














Key Tracks: “Gloria,” “Because the 
Night,” “Dancing Barefoot” 


Bobby Charles 
roe 


Bobby Charles 
Rhino Handmade 


A swampy hippie-soul classic, 
cut with members of the Band 


Bobby Charles 
(1938-2010) was 
early rock’s ragin’ 
Cajun, a white 
Louisiana cat 
who wrote and sang with 
down-home R&B vigor. By the 
early Seventies, Charles - the 
author of “See You Later Alli- 
gator” and the Fats Domino hit 
“Walkin’ to New Orleans” - 
was in Woodstock cutting this 
simple diamond of swampy 
drawl and country-hippie soul 
with Dr. John and most of the 
Band. Songs like “Small Town 
Talk” and “Street People” have 
the unhurried swing ofaham- 
mock on a bayou porch. The 
10-track’72 album is blown up 
to three discs in this reissue, so 
you also get an LP’s worth of 
1974 sessions that were just as 
fine yet strangely abandoned. 

DAVID FRICKE 





Key Tracks: “Small Town Talk,” 
“He's Got All the Whiskey” 
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CARLOS NUNEZ 


RANAV SEGEV/PHOTOPASS/RETWA 














Sly Stone *** 
I'm Back! Family & Friends 
Cleopatra 

Sly covers Sly, pens a few new 
tunes on first LP in 29 years 


A new Sly Stone 
album! Well, kin- 
da. His first new 
release since 1982 
is basically a Sly 
Plays Sly tribute album, in 
which the reclusive funk gen- 
airs up with classic-rock 
iends” (Ray Manzarek, Ann 
Wilson) to rerecord his great- 
esthits, The results are spunky, 
8 bother 
with Slyand Jeff Beck's remake 
of “(I Want to Take You) High- 
er” when you can listen to the 
torrid original? Of prime inter- 
est are three new songs - a 
brass-and-organ-driven take 
on the gospel standard “His 
Eye Is on the Sparrow” and two 
originals: the gutbucket funk 
of “Plain Jane” and “Get A 
a gorgeous soul vamp with a 
refrain - “Keep singin’ that 
melody!” — that whets the 
appetite for a full-fledged Sly 
comeback. JODY ROSEN 




































Key Tracks: “Plain Jar 
Dance to the Music” 








Lucas Santtana 
Kk, 


Sem Nostalgia Mais Um Discos 
Brazilian rocker goes 
folktronic, brilliance ensues 
On his 1999 LP 
Eletro Ben Dodé, 
Lucas Santtana 
updated Seven- 
ties tropicalia 
rock, sampling Caetano Veloso 
behind what appears to be re- 
imagined Tom Zé album art. 
Sem Nostalgia also goes back 
to the future, using j ous- 
tic guitar and voice to make an 
utterly modern LP. On “Cira, 
Regina e Nana,” digital tech- 
nology turns a whop on a guitar 
into the sound of an electric 
typewriter; on “Super Violao 
Mashup,” plucked strings con- 
jure something resembling an 
Afrika Bambaataa electro-funk 
jam. Like Feist and Tune-Yards, 
Santtana erases the line be- 
tween acoustic and electronic 
music, waxing nostalgic with- 
out the nostalgia. witt Hermes. 




















Key Tracks: “Super Violao 
Mashup,” “Cira, Regina e Nana” 
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Portugal. The 


Man **x'2 

In the Mountain in the 
Cloud Adantic 

Alaska band breaks out with 
epic glam-rock songs 

There's a fine coat 
of glitter across 
the major-label 
debut by Alaska’s 
Portugal. The 
Man. For In the Mountain in 
the Cloud, they piled on the 
ma: 
chine for 19 nd turned out 
11 tracks full of vintage glam- 
rock pouting and preening. 
Songs like “So American” and 
“Got It All (This Can't Be Liv- 
ing Now),’ with their cascading 
celestial-choir vocals and rangy 
guitars, make the band sound 
like Ziggy Stardust’s distant 
cousin, and frontman John 
Gourley’s elegant alto pi 
the drama and grandiosity 
songs this regal require. “We all 
get strange,” he coos at one 
point, “but we're cool with it.” 
When being strange sounds 
this sublime, why shouldn't they 
be cool with J. EDWARD KEYES 




































ot It All (This Can't 
“So American” 


Key Tracks: “ 
Be Living Now),” 


Shabazz Palaces 
KKK 


Black Up Sub Pop 
Former Digable Planets MC 
goes on space-rap odyssey 
In the Nineties 
rap trio Digable 
Planets, Ishmael 
“Butterfly” Butler 
typified hip-hop 
as abright fantasy of Brooklyn 
brownstone stoops and hippie- 
zvibing. Reborn as Palaceer 
‘Lazaro in Shabazz Palaces, the 
rapper still waxes poetic with 
the old boho bounce as he 
lounges in the club or decries 
the evils of American culture. 
But the beats are, as he s: 
“new off the spaceship” - noi 
ish sound clouds s 
anything from African thumb 
pianos to trash-compactor 
solos, and nearly make up for 
drugged-out song titles like 
“Endeavors for Never (The 
Last Time We Spoke You Said 
You Were Not Here. I Saw You 
Though.” 




















JON DOLAN 


Key Tracks: “Recollections of the 
Wraith,” “Free Press and Curl” 


BOOK 


WATERPROOF 
Fats Domino 
in 2007 


After the Flood 


Two books show how New Orleans kept its groove alive 





Groove E New 
Interrupted Atlantis 
kak tok 

Keith Spera John Swenson 





St. Martin's Oxford University 


These books take different paths to the same place - the heaven 
and hell of New Orleans just before, and after, the high waters of 
Hurricane Katrina - with vivid effect. And they end with the same 
hard truths: America’s greatest musical city is still at risk, from 
neglect as much as nature. But it will not go quietly. 

New Atlantis is a fast-moving hybrid of richly detailed journalism 
and compelling partisan memoir. Swenson, a ROLLING STONE alum- 
nus and New Orleans émigré, rolls with second-line momentum 
through the blunt trauma of the storm and the stubborn mounting 
victories: the club gigs powered by wobbly generators; the wicked 
humor of the 2006 Mardi Gras (“The most popular costume was 
the dead refrigerator"). Swenson also marks the lasting changes in 
the music - “Those songs had been light entertainment before the 
storm. ... Inits wake they became powerful vehicles of transcen- 
dence” - and for players like Dr. John and Cyril Neville, who look 
forward in outraged disbelief at their city’s imperiled future. 

Spera, a native and the music critic at the Times-Picayune, exam- 
ines the damage and survival in incisive portraits of local icons and 
eccentrics. The cast reflects the catholic energies in New Orleans’ 
music: Fats Domino, the rapper Mystikal, heavy-rock throat Phil 
Anselmo, power-pop god Alex Chilton. And Katrina is only one of 
the constant trials. Bluesman Gatemouth Brown defies cancer to his 
last breath. Tuba man Phil Frazier of the Rebirth Brass Band beats 
the storm but suffers a stroke that leaves him temporarily unable 
to play his horn. Still, he says, “I've come a long way” - speaking for 
everyone keeping the city and its groove alive. DAVID FRICKE 





Had Me a Real Good Time: The 
Faces, Before, During and After 
wake 


Andy Neill Omnibus Press 

As purveyors of boozy, freewheeling blues-rock 

- and as the band that prepared Rod Stewart and 
Ronnie Wood for the epic debauchery to come - 
the Faces were no strangers to excess. This bio serves up plenty of 
Hammer of the Gods-style anecdotes, including a hotel-room battle 
(with flying foodstuffs) between the Faces and Deep Purple. Stew- 
art preens like the solo star he’d become, but the selling point is an 
analysis of the band’s catalog, discussed with a seriousness usually 
reserved for the Beatles. Score one for the ruffians. COLIN FLEMING 
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MAIMING 
A crucifix burns 
| up vampire 
~ Colin Farrell. 


PORTURE Lethal 
fesurgery for 
Jacqueline 
Macinnes Wood 





razy Stupid Scary 








A trio of frig 
Final Destination 5 
Tony Todd, Nicholas D’Agosto 


Directed by Steven Quale 







OF SUMMER, THE 
best time to kick be it your ice-station 
multiplex and get the living crap scared out 
of you. Damn you, Hollywood, for scam- 
ming us with the same tired tricks. Final 
Destination 5 starts with an R-rated 3D 
bang as wanna-be chef Sam (Nicholas 
D’Agosto) has a vision that a collapsing 
bridge will kill his peeps. Then it all hap- 
pensin blood-splattering detail, just like in 
every FD flick. Sam and seven pals, inclad- 
ing girlfriend Molly (Emma Bell), cheat 
death, so the Grim Reaper’s BFF (series 
regular Tony Todd) comes calling to even 
the score. Kudos for evisceration by acu- 
puncture and Lasik eye surgery. But the 
cheap thrills w fast, and we're 
left with atrocious acting, feeble writing 
and clueless directing (from first-timer 
Steven Quale). The horror! The horror! 
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e us summer chills. Here’s the 


Fright Night Ye 
Colin Farrell, David Tennant 
Directed by Craig Gil 











‘$s again in this frisky 3D re- 
make. For that, bow to Colin Farrell. He's 
hot stuff as a vampire named Jerry (really) 
who moves next door to teenage Charley 
(Anton Yelchin) and his single mom (Toni 
Collette). Jerry can do his undead nasty 
on Charley's buddy (Christopher Mintz- 
Plasse) and glamour Charley's girl (Imo- 
gen Poots) and still tickle you with terror. 
Damn, that Farrell is good. So is David 
Tennant (Doctor Who) as Peter Vincent, a 
tacky Vegas magician Charley enlists to kill 
Jerry. The young lovers are Twilight bland 
next to the power punch of Farrell and Ten- 
nant. Director Craig Gillespie (Lars and 
the Real Girl) is wise to just turn them 
loose. Voila! Black magic. 
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score card By | r Travers 
Don't Be Afraid 
of the Dark 


Katie Holmes, Guy Pearce 
Directed by Troy 
WITH THE GREAT GUILLERMO DEL TORO 
as producer and co-writer, this haunt- 
ed-house thriller at least makes a claim 
on artistry. But Pan's Labyrinth it isn’t. 
Blackwood Mansion, where creatures lurk 
in the basement, doesn't scare nine-year- 
old Sally (Bailee Madison) at first. She's 
more focused on being cut off from her ar- 
chitect daddy (Guy Pearce) by his trophy 
girlfriend (Katie Holmes). Director Troy 
Nixey lets the atmosphere of the house 
seep in like rot. And the fact that the whis- 
pering creatures feed on human teeth is 
the ultimate Tooth Fairy nightmare. Yet 
the film never takes hold emotionally, de- 
spite strong work from Holmes and young 
Madison. With Del Toro’s name in the 
credits, standard chills aren't enough. We 
want imagination to run riot. 
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Glee: The 5D 
Concert Movie * 
Chris Colfer, Lea Michele 
Directed by Kevin Tancharoen 
: I'M LOSING 
my religion when it comes to 
Glee. Ryan Murphy's hit TV 
series produces so many highs, 
like Rachel and Kurt's to-die- 
for duet on the Broadway set 
of Wicked, that the frequent 
lows can be forgiven even by 
non-Gleeks. Still, I’m call- 
ing bullshit on this 3D con- 
cert movie. In June, most of 
the cast began a sum- 
mer tour that would 
allow the fans to genu- 
flect. You heard me. 
The movie plays like 
an evangelical prayer 
meeting, though I'd 
hold the hallelujahs. 
The character 
came to admire 
nerable m 
stage like v 














Sturge 











hit the 
ing roy- 
alty and with a non- 








stop perkiness that makes the 
Von Trapps look like manic- 
depressives. Lea Michele (Ra- 
chel), Amber Riley (Mercedes) 
and Darren Criss (Blaine) do 
the heavy vocal lifting. Others 
climb aboard the Au 
express while the caf 
camera zigzags madly across 
the stage, avoiding any sing- 
er whose lips don’t match the 
words. The audience cheers 
wildly, no matter what. Even 
more problematic are the off- 
stage interviews with fans 
whose lives have been changed 
by Glee. They include a gay 
teen, a dwarf cheerleader and 
a girl with Asperger's. Praise- 
worthy, indeed. What grates 
is the hard sell, the see-me, 
touch-me, buy-me vibe that 
suggests we're taking the 
holy waters. Thank the gods 
of sass that hottie Heather 
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aoe 
GLEEKED 
Colfer, Riley 
iter), Jenna 
Ushkowitz 


Morris (Brittany) is around to 
opine that the (otherwise use- 
less) 3D makes her boobs look 
awesome. Chris Colfer (gay, 
bullied but unbowed Kurt) 
is haunting singing “I Want 
to Hold Your Hand.” He's the 
best actor on the show, with 
the exception of Emmy winner 
Jane Lynch (Coach Sue Sylves- 
ars in the 
Please, 
” snipes Sue, 











save your mone 
“this thing sucks.” It’s meant as 
a joke. But what I hear is the 
cold snap of truth. 


MISMATCHED 
Hathaway, 


SS 





One Day '2* 
Anne Hathaway, 

Jim Sturgess 

Directed by Lone Scherfig 


THIS TEAR-JERKING TWAD- 
dle, adapted by David Nich- 
olls from his 2009 bestseller, 
is nearly as bad as Anne Hath- 
away’s British accent, which is 
heading for infamy. Hathaway 
plays Emma Morley, an ideal- 
ist in a world of the cheap and 
superficial, repped by Dexter 
Mayhew (real Brit Jim Stur- 
gess), the rich stud she pines 
for. Director Lone Scherfig, 
toppling from her peak with 
An Education, follows these 
ill-fated lovers for two decades 
one day each year, starting 
July 15th, 1988. By the 1990s, 
I was begging for mercy. One 
day? Like hell. The movie feels 
like a life sentence. 
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[Cont. from 59] Barbie's attorney, Kent 
Schaffer, “But since they've consistent- 
ly lied, that could be anywhere from 120 
days to three years - if they don’t kill him.” 
AUS. investigator reports that Barbie has 
been “severely beaten” while in custody. 

Barbie was shocked to discover that 
his own country didn’t want to save him. 
In his twisted self-image, he’s still an all- 
American good guy. According to sever- 
al law-enforcement sources familiar with 
the case, Barbie has secretly been talking 
to the DEA for at least two years. He was 
the one, it turns out, who betrayed Arturo 
Beltran, telling the cops where they could 
find the drug kingpin. Barbie apparently 
wanted Arturo gone so he could take over 
the Beltran cartel - but he was also try- 
ing to cut a deal with the DEA, just in case 
things didn't work out and he was forced to 
turn himself in. “He wanted to use his in- 
formation as a bargaining chip,” says a law- 
enforcement source. 

Once or twice a year, Barbie would call 
the DEA, or his older brother, Abel, a for- 
mer probation officer in Texas, would call 
on his behalf. In return for surrendering, 
Barbie wanted immunity and permission 


to bring $5 million into the U.S. “The DEA 
made overtures to Edgar, and they told 
him they could do all sorts of things,” says 
Schaffer. “But they never cleared it with the 
Justice Department, so they didn’t have the 
authority to do it.” 

Now, after years of stalling, Barbie has 
discovered it’s too late to cut a deal. All his 


Barbie was shocked 
his own country 
didn’t want him 
back. In his mind, 
he still saw himself 
as the good guy. 





information is old, and much of his net- 
work has been captured or killed - even 
Priscilla’s dad, who confessed to ordering 
the murders of 20 tourists last year, be- 
cause he thought they were members of 
a rival cartel. Wherever Barbie winds up 
facing trial, no one expects him to receive 
less than life in prison. In Memphis, his old 


customer Petties may be willing to turn ev- 
idence against him, to avoid the death pen- 
alty for murdering four rivals. 

In Laredo, Barbie's family is hopeful 
that he will end up in a prison near them. 
But since he was arrested, they have re- 
portedly started to squabble among them- 
selves. Barbie's parents now live in a man- 
sion in a lovely, upscale development of 
Laredo, all curving streets and mowed 
lawns. Several Porsches and Lexuses are 
parked in the driveway. It’s a far cry from 
the tiny home where they raised their son 
Edgar, a fun-loving kid who liked football 
and beer and driving too fast. His father, 
a lithe man with sparkling green eyes, is 
careful to distance himself from the boy 
who became La Barbie. “I'm not the judge, 
or the confessor,” he says, a smile playing 
around his lips. “At this point, this is be- 
tween my son and God.” 

Before he was captured, Barbie did have 
a bit of good news: He was going to have 
his first baby girl, his second child with 
Priscilla. His daughter was born in a hos- 
pital in Laredo. He couldn't be there; it 
was simply too dangerous for him to come 
to Texas. But he was glad it happened 
that way. He wanted her to be an Amer- 
ican citizen. © 
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[Cont. from 51] definitely real: The scar is 
still there on his pale, stubbly cheek.) So he 
decided to use the apparent voodoo bond to 
his advantage, setting King Mob up with hot 
women, making him rich and successful. 

Another Invisibles character, the trans- 
vestite Lord Fanny, also drew from Mor- 
rison’s life. In the bedroom of his town 
house, near a painting by Emil Schult of 
Kraftwerk, is a female mannequin wear- 
ing a purple coat and white-feather boa 
over a shiny black bodysuit. They belong 
to Morrison ~ he used to wear them while 
doing magic, based on ashamanistic belief 
that demons won't recognize you in ladies’ 
clothes. “Iwas a pretty sexy tranny,” he says. 
“twas a complete turn-on, but I was using 
it as an energy to try to manipulate it.” 

Morrison was into some dark stuff at 
the time, trying to summon monsters 
from the work of H.P. Lovecraft. “You can 
say I'm fucking nuts,” he says, “but anyone 
can find these rituals online, and if you're 
too scared to do them, you're the one who 
believes in the devil, not me.” 

He tried the same trick with John Len- 
non: “I put all the Beatles albums in a cir- 
cle, a magic circle, wore my clothes from 
the band, tight trousers, Beatle boots, had 
a Rickenbacker guitar, and I had ‘Tomor- 
row Never Knows’ on a loop and I just 
played it, and I took this tiny lick of acid, 
just to give an edge. Basically, I got this 
image, this thing, like a huge Lennon head 
made out of music. It gave mea song -it’sa 
pretty convincing John Lennon song.” 
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ROUND THE TURN OF THE CEN- 
A tury, Morrison had his fill of mad- 

ness. He cooled it on the drugs 
(“9/11 happened, and you can't be a globe- 
trotting psychedelic anything anymore”) 
and married Kristan Anderson, a corpo- 
rate insurance broker who dressed like 
Barbarella. They split their time between 
the town house, Morrison's Nineties home 
base, and a house in the countryside. 

Healso took on more mainstream work, 
writing DC's Justice League, Marvel's New 
X-Men and an upcoming major relaunch 
of Superman. “When I wrote Superman, it 
was like contemplating Buddha,” he says. 
“I really felt elevated. Everything seemed 
more beautiful, more precious. Batman's 
different. I try not to go into Batman that 
much because he's nutty, and I don't really 
want to feel like Bruce Wayne.” 

After all this time, he remains enchant- 
ed by the essential optimism of the super- 
hero narrative. “How do we fight against 
the idea that we are doomed?” he says. 
“We are fighting against it with the super- 
human story, which is that there is a fu- 
ture, something beyond this, if we can just 
get better. You may look at superheroes 
and just see trash, toilet paper. I'm looking 
at them and seeing William Blake angels.” 

Morrison continues to practice magic, 
most recently trying to heal his sick cat. 
He's had some success with supernatural 
veterinary work in the past. “I don’t think 
you can get evidence of this stuff - it’s like 
trying to prove that water boils on the sun, 
you can't do it. But I’m still trying to not 
sound like some insane person.” 


Whether or not Morrison's most out- 
landish tales are true, there’s no doubt he 
believes them. And occasionally he'll sur- 
prise you with something like proof. 

At a Los Angeles book signing for 
Supergods with Way in late July, Morri- 
son whips out a guitar and plays the song 
given to him by the floating Lennon head. 
“Keep taking the pills/Keep reading the 
books/Keep looking for signs that some- 
body loves you,” he sings in a rough tenor. 
The audience laughs at first, then falls si- 
lent. He gets to the bridge - “One and one 
and one makes two/If you really want it 
to” - and the melody suddenly sounds like 
it could be on the White Album, or at least 
pass for Oasis. 

Way, for one, is convinced. When Morri- 
son performed the song in front of his two- 
year-old daughter, she started to dance - 
something she'd never done when her dad 
played guitar. “I was like, ‘Well, clearly this 
is a John Lennon song,” Way says. “Clear- 
ly!” Or maybe not. As Morrison observes 
in Supergods: “Things don't have to be real 
to be true. Or vice versa.” © 
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RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 


[Cont. from 43] With You. “Josh shined 
as a contributor,” says the record’s pro- 
ducer, Rick Rubin, who has produced the 
Chili Peppers’ last six albums. “He would 
be argumentative if things didn’t go ex- 
actly how he wanted to. He would fight 
for his stuff.” 

Kiedis hears what he calls “the core of 
Josh, a gentleness, in his melodies and 
chordal movements.” He's also noticed the 
perfectionism. “We'll play a song, and I'll 
think, ‘Fuck, that is so good.’ Then I'll look 
over, and he'll be kicking his equipment. 
He'll hear one itty-bitty thing that didn’t 
go right with his pedals. It felt so good to 
me. But he wants to get it more correct.” 

Charging through his steak dinner the 
night before his Big Sur debut, Kling- 
hoffer is honest about the stuff he has to 
learn and hone for the Chili Peppers’ tour: 
athree-decade catalog of songs; the shift- 
ing guitar tones and background-vocal 
parts in the new ones; the jump to princi- 
pal soloist. “That creates a massive fear in 
me,” he confides. “I begin a solo and think 
I'm off to a good start. But in the middle 
...” Klinghoffer laughs. “My dismounts 
are terrible.” 

Flea leaps to his defense. “Being the gui- 
tar player in a big fucking rock band is alot 
to do,” the bassist asserts. “As time goes on, 
he'll discover more and more. But it’s all 
there. He just needs to be himself.” 

Flea then tells a story about a recent 
summer-camp program at his music 
school, where he, Smith, Refosco and 
Klinghoffer played for students and held a 
question-and-answer session, telling tales 
about how they got involved in music. “I 
knew Josh didn’t want to talk,” Flea says, 
“so I asked him, ‘Josh, how did you get 
started?’ And he was so quiet. He said, 
‘Well, when I was little, I'd start playing 
music’ - the kids were all listening - ‘and it 
made me happy. It still makes me happy.’ 

“That’s all he said. But there was so 
much weight in those words.” 


says the morning of the Big Sur show, 

reflecting on his life outside the Pep- 
pers since the birth of Everly in 2007. “It 
used to be all about me. Now it’s all about 
my son. It was the greatest thing that 
could have happened to me.” 

Kiedis is sitting in the living room of an 
antique cabin on a hilly estate overlooking 
the Pacific where he is staying with Everly. 
Flea’s house is nearby; he and Kiedis both 
love to surf in these waters. “Road Trip- 
pin'’ on the Chili Peppers’ 1999 album, 
Californication, was written about one of 
their surfing holidays here. 

“I get up when he gets up,” the singer 
says, describing a typical day at home with 
Everly. “I have breakfast with him, but I 
don’t make it. He has a nanny. My job is 
to tell stories to him while he eats. And he 


‘T=: CHANGED SO MUCH,” KIEDIS 
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is demanding about his storytelling. If I 
try to get away with a short one, no. We're 
talkin’ full-length.” 

Puzzles, reading, drawing and “back- 
yard hide-and-seeking” usually follow. 
There is no television - the kind with 
“commercials and noise,” as Kiedis puts 
it. He and Everly watch “1930s animation 
together, a lot of films. But when he walks 
into a room where the television is on, he 
walks right by.” 

Kiedis, who lives in Malibu, reserves a 
couple of hours every day for surfing. (Two 
years ago, after he was hospitalized with 
a gall-bladder crisis - “It literally erupted 
like a volcano inside me” - Kiedis spent his 
recovery riding waves.) He calls his cur- 
rent dating life “pretty much nonexistent.” 
As for marriage, “I don't feel like I need it. 
Being a single parent is golden.” 

One of rock's best-known libertines, 
part of a band that got famous fast in the 
Eighties for appearing onstage dressed 
in nothing but strategically placed socks, 
Kiedis examines his own adolescence with 
a single parent in L.A. — his father, John, 


“It’s only going to 
change and get 
better,” says Chad 
Smith. “Unless 


something weird 
happens.” 


an actor now in his 70s — with nuanced af- 
fection. “He was like, ‘I'm going to make 
my son my best friend - we're going to be 
two adults that take on the world togeth- 
er,” Kiedis recalls. “He gave me knowl- 
edge and introduction into a culture most 
parents never give their children. 

“But it’s difficult,” he continues, “when 
you're parenting your parent because 
they're out of control, which my father 
was in the mid-Seventies, with the drink- 
ing and using. He was pushing his limits 
~ although not as far as I would later push 
mine. I would try very hard not to put my 
son in that position.” 

“T was a dad way before anyone else in 
the band weighed in,” says Flea. His older 
daughter, Clara, a musician and photog- 
rapher, recently graduated from college. 
“But Anthony's dedication to his son is 
intense. And he seems so stable. I feel a 
greater understanding from him, a tol- 
erance of things that might have pissed 
him off before.” Flea grins. “He's definitely 
cooler with me, that’s for sure.” 

Kiedis is a mix of modest and circum- 
spect when he talks about his lyrics for 
I'm With You. He refers to himself as “a 
weird writer. I never think, ‘My life is dif- 
ferent now, let me get out the pencil and 


paper.” His hopeful bravado over Flea’s 
brisk bass gallop in “Factory of Faith” was 
“just the words that tumbled forth. I look 
at it now, and I can see I was having faith 
in the process of love, sending my message 
that I was available.” 

But he has a ready answer to a question 
about the first grown-up song he wrote: 
“Love Trilogy,” on 1987's The Uplift Mofo 
Party Plan. Like most of their early mate- 
rial, “It’s kind of kooky,” he allows. “But its 
subject matter is grown up - love for your 
friends, for your parents, for life. We al- 
ways felt misinterpreted. We knew exactly 
who we were. When we were being knuck- 
leheads and making faces, taking the piss 
out of ourselves to the press and anyone 
else, it only made sense because we be- 
lieved in the music the whole time, from 
the first song we ever played. 

“I can’t imagine it not being there,” 
Kiedis says of his band and its future with 
Klinghoffer. “Something weird could hap- 
pen,” he adds, echoing Smith's remark. “Or 
not. I know today, we have the Henry Mill- 
er Library - our first show with Josh, out- 
doors at night, in the mountains.” Kiedis 
flashes a hungry smile. “Yeah.” 

The Chili Peppers’ first live show in four 
years turns out to be a ragged good time. 
The lights go out several times during the 
first few songs; half the set is from the new 
record, which the audience hasn't heard 
yet; and Kiedis, losing his voice in the cold, 
asks Klinghoffer to take over the singing in 
a couple of high choruses. 

There is also plenty of evidence of a 
band reborn again: Kiedis’ vigorous danc- 
ing to the polyrhythmic surge of “Ethi- 
opia,” from I’m With You; Flea, shirt- 
less and working up a sweat despite the 
chill; Klinghoffer’s excited, slashing gui- 
tar breaks. “The last thing we want to be,” 
Chad Smith says the day before on the 
bus, “is that band out there, doing a sum- 
mer tour, playing ‘Under the Bridge’ in 
the sheds. ‘What about our new songs?’ 
Everybody is off getting a Coke and a hot 
dog. We're really fortunate. We got anoth- 
er chance.” 

Backstage in Big Sur, after the encores, 
Flea is delighted and relieved. “Every time 
Ilooked at Josh, I could tell - he was in it,” 
he says. “There was no deer-in-headlights. 
This band, this new version, is starting.” 

“I felt great,” Klinghoffer announces 
happily. “Rehearsals are great, but there's 
nothing like doing it for people.” He laughs 
off the rough patches. “This was my kind 
of gig - lights go out, singer loses his voice. 
T could have played all night.” 

There is a moment, too, when Kiedis 
walks up to Flea, on his way to a waiting 
car. They don't talk about the show. Kiedis 
is giving Flea the ocean report for Big Sur 
the next day: good swells and low winds 
in the afternoon, perfect for surfing. “That 
sounds great,” Flea says. “How about four- 
ish?” Kiedis smiles, and they hug before 
parting for the night. 
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VaporGenie Vaporizer 


Enjoy your smoking herbs without the tar, 
smoke or offensive odors. Vaporizing is 
healthier, smoother and tastier. The Vapor 
Genie Vaporizing pipe is portable, non. 
electric and powered by an ordinary lighter. 
Lifetime warranty. Fits in your pocket 
Several styles to choose from. $55/$65 
(includes postage). US Patent 7,434,584 





Design T-Shirts Online! 


Create custom shirts for your group 
with our fun and easy Design Lab! 
Name-brand apparel, extensive art 
library & font collection. FREE design 
assistance and FREE shipping. Save 
$10 on 6 or more items with voucher: 
stone6, Call today 877-402-2610 or visit 
us online at 





T-shirt Quilts 
Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all ofthe work and make itea 
you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two 
As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw usin 
Rolling Stone for $10 off. 5029682850 
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The Sumo Omni 


Jammin with style and undubbed comfort - the 
Sumo Omni is the world’s most comfortable 
bean bag chair. Sumo Urban Lounge Gears 
offers it up with a baseline of 10 righteous colors 
with 10 positions to groove in. Free shipping, 
100% satisfaction guarantee and up to $100 
off our competitors price. 866340-7866 


I puton 25lbs. of muscle 

-Without lifting weights 

Without taking any supplements 

Only exercising | hour per week 

Try my revolutionary new exercises and 
get the body you've always dreamed of! 
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“Nationwide Events" VIP Experience 
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ColsenKeane Leather 


In a sea of cookie cutter bags and cases, 
the North Carolinian leathersmiths 
ColsenKeane handcraft is the kind of head 
turning bag you'll consider an heirloom. 
The No. 431l Satchel: hand-stitched beefy 
aged hide, six hours of artisanship, over 
thirty copper rivets and four heavy-duty 
buckles comprise the last bag you'll ever 
own. Guaranteed for life. The acme of grassroots 
American made custom leather goods for the 
vintage- minded in the digital age. 704.750.9887 





NEED CASH FAST? We Buy and Sell tickets 
Friendly staff, Live Customer Service 
Representatives and 24/7 online access 
Call today 818-990-9170 or Visit 
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Atari T-shirt for Only 
$10! 


Visit 80sTees.com /Atari to get this 
cool T-shirt featuring the classic Atari 
logo for just $10! Check out our other 
Atari merchandise too. Price: $10.00 
1-866-80sTees 





VIAGRA, CIALIS 
LEVITRA, PROPECIA, 
VALTREX ONLINE! 


All FDA approved brand name medications. 
USA Pharmacies and Doctors since 1998, 
Order Online, by Phone (8003142829) or 
Mobile Device! Safe Secure - Discreet 
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'UNES TOP 10 


COLLEGE 
VUD) (Os NO) BUH) 


1 LMFAO 1 
“Party Rock Anthem’ - Interscope 





Washed out 
“Within and Without” -sub Pop 


2 Bad Meets Evil e. 


Portugal. The Man 
“Lighters” -shadvmterscone orcugar. Tae mal 


“in the Mountain in the Cloud” 
Appeaaching Airballons/Atantic 
3 Maroon5 


“Moves Like Jagger” 3 


AaW/octone Fruit Bats 


“Tripper” -Sub Pop 


4 Bon liver 
“Bon Iver" -fagiaguwar 


5 Ty Segall 
“Goodbye Bread” -orag ity 


6 Handsome Furs 
“Sound Kapital” - sb Pop 





They Might Be Giants 
“Join Us" - Rounder/dlewild 
8 Cults 

“Cults” - nthe Name of/columbia 


4 Nicki Minaj 7 


“Super Bass” ~ Young Money/ 
Cash Money/Universal Morown 





5 Foster the People 
“Pumped Up Kicks” ~ Columbia 





6 Katy Perry 9 Eleanor Friedberger 
“Last Friday Night (T.G.1.F.) “Last Summer” -Merge 
capt 

10 Yacht 

8 GIT *Shangritat-or 
“Tonight Tonight” ve 

8 Lil Wayne het 


“How to Love” 
Cash Money/Universal Motown 


9 Britney Spears 
| Wanna Go" ~Jve 


10 Pitbull 


“Give Me Everything” 
‘Mr. 305/Pola Grounds/s 
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From the Vault 
RS 89, August 19th, 1971 


TOP 10 SINGLE 


1 The Bee Gees 
“How Can You Mend a Broken 
Heart” Atco 

2 Jean Knight 
“mir. Big Stuff” - stax 


3 John Denver 
“Take Me Home, Country Roads” - 
REA 

4 Tommy James 
“Draggin’ the Line” - Roulette 


5 James Taylor 
“You've Got a Friend” -Wwarner 





6 Raiders 
“indian Reservation” ~ columbia 

7 chicago On the Cover 
“Beginnings/Colour My World” - “There was a flying saucer 
enue right near my place that two 

8 Tom Clay cops had seen. We all rushed 


“What the World Needs Now Is out to a village about 14 miles 
Love/Abraham, Martin and John 


Mowest from my place. They'd seen it 
9 Marvin Gaye and belies it a0 lost it. The 
“mercy Mercy Me (The Ecology)*- Whole story got lost and you 
_tamia never heard more about it, but 
the two cops, man, were really 


10 Five Man Electrical Band 
“Signs” -Lionet spaced out.” —Keith Richards 
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Top 40 Albums 


1 2 Adele 
21 -x1/columbia 
2 1 ~~ Eric Church 





Chief -Eurnashvile 


3 © Trace Adkins 
Proud to Be Here - show Dog-Universal 


4 © Matkearney 
Young Love -Aware 


5 © Victorious 
Hit Music From the Hit TV Show - 
Nickeodean/Columbia 





4 Jason Aldean 





Kidz Bop 20 -Razor 8 Tie 


6 

7 

8 5 Beyoncé 
4 Parkwood/Columbia 


9 © SlowGrind 
Various Artists - 
Sony Music CMG/Unversal Special Markets 


10 8 Blakeshelton 
Red ver Bue. Warmer rs asl) 
11 us LadyGaga 


Born This Way 
Streamline /Kontve/interscope 


12 ™ oar. 
King -Windup 








13 3 KellyRowland 
Here | Am Universal Motown 
14 10 Bad Meets Evil 
Hell: The Sequel (EP) ~shady/ioverscope 
15 12  SelenaGomezand the Scene 
When the Sun Goes Down - Hollywood 
16 7 Amy Winehouse 
Back to Black - Universal Republic 
17 22 NOow38 
a Various Artists -niversai/Ei/Sony Music 
18 1s Mumford & sons 
19 20 KatyPerry 
Teenage Dream - Capitol 
20 28 Foster the People 
Torches -starime/colunbia 
21 21 Scotty McCreery 
American Idol Season 10 Highlights - 
Loyiercury Nastuilefiterscope 
22 15 Jackie Evancho 
Dream With Me -5yco/Columbia 
23 17 Colbie caillat 
All of You - Universal Repubic 
24 16 Chris Young 
Neon -RcA ashvile 
25 25 Brad Paisley 
= This ls Country Music Arisa Nashvile 
26 23 ZacBrown Band 
You Get What You Give - 
Southern round/Roar/Bigger Picture/Atantle 
27 13 3Doors Down 
Time of My Life - Universal Republic 
28 26 Taylor swift 


Speak Now - Big Machine 


29 ©™ Greyson Chance 
Hold on "Til the Night - 
_Eleveneleven/averekfstreantine/Geffen 





30 24 Justin Moore 
Outlaws Like Me -valory 
31 14 DJKhaled 
We the Best Forever - 
Werte Best/Voung Money/Cash Money 
32 37 Nicki Minaj 
Pink Friday - Young Money/Cash Money/ 
luvversal Morown 
33 34 TheBandPerry 
The Band Perry - Republic nashville 
34 32 Pitbull 
Planet Pit Mr. 305/PoloGrounds/1 
35 39 Shake It Up: Break It Down 
Soundtrack - Walt isney 
36 29 Adele 


19-x1/columbia 


37 © Fountains of Wayne 
Sky Full of Holes - Yen Roc 


38 38 


Bruno Mars 
Doo-Wops & Hooligans -Flekira 





40 674 Maroons 
Hands All Over -Asu/octone 











New Queen of Soul 
For the 12th week, Adele's 
monster smash 21 claimed 
the Number One spot - 
tying the streak set by 
Santana's Supernatural 
more than a decade ago. 





‘— Mega Church 
Country breakout Eric 
Church's third album - 
featuring the Bruce tribute 
“Springsteen” - sold an 
impressive 198,000 cop- 
ies in its first two weeks. 





\— As Heard on TV 


H 


Thanks to numerous place- 
ments on shows like NCIS 
and The Vampire Diaries, 
pop singer-songwriter 
Mat Kearney sold 44,000 
copies of his new album. 





-— Wayne’s World 
Fifteen years into their ca- 
reer, Fountains of Wayne 
moved 12,000 copies of 
their excellent new set of 
rootsy story-songs, barely 
cracking the Top 40. 





(00 chart position on august oth, 201 
0 Chart position on August 3rd, 2011 
(EIST New Entry t Greatest Gainer 
FT re-entry 
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EVERYONE DECIDED 
TO COME BACK. TO YOUR. PLACE. 
PERFECT. 





HAND-SELECTED 100% WEBER BLUE AGAVE. THE WORLD'S FINEST ULTRA-PREMIUM TEQUILA. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


simplyperfect 


